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Editorial Comment 


Let the Armies of Construction Go Forward ! 
That there is little tendency to call a halt 
in public improvements in American cities 
because of the European war is evident 
from the statements of twenty-one mayors 
which appear on the pages immediately fol- 
lowing. They are from letters received 
since the publication of our August num 
ber, and have direct reference to the an- 
nouncement of THe AMERICAN City’s point 
of view on the front cover of that rssue. 

These mayors of important cities 
throughout the United States are, almost 
without exception, in favor of carrying on 
municipal improvements with unabated 
vigor during the coming fall and winter. 
In some cities, indeed, plans are being made 
to do even more public work than would 
ordinarily be undertaken through the win 
ter months. On the other hand, it will be 
observed that some of the mayors express 
doubt as to their ability to float bond issues 
at the present time, or to obtain necessary 
funds in other ways. Because of the ease 
with which high-grade municipal securities 
can ordinarily be sold, the present problem 
of city finance is an unusual one. In our 
opinion, however, it does not offer obstacles 
which cannot be overcome by any city 
whose credit has not, for other reasons, 
been seriously impaired. 

To be sure, the bond houses which ordi 
narily are in the market for municipal se- 
curities, are offering little encouragement 
at the present time in the way of commit- 
ments for new issues. The three letters 
published after the comments of the mayors 
are perhaps typical of the present attitude 


of bond houses generally Cities which 
wish to raise money this fall must, in most 
cases, look to their local bankers or citizens, 
rather than to the large financial centers, 
for assistance. There are at least four 
possible methods of securing local aid: 

1. Short-time notes might be issued at a 
rate of interest attractive to the bankers, 
these notes to be retired by a subsequent 
issue by the city of bonds under a more 
favorable market. 

2. Bonds of the city might be issued im 
mediately and sold to local bankers, who 
could use them as security for emergency 
currency.* Such a transaction might be of 
benefit both to the city and to the local 
banks; for the latter conld no doubt dispose 
of the bonds at a premium when money be 
comes more plentiful. To protect the city’s 
interests, such bonds should either be issued 
for -comparatively short terms, or should 
contain the option of retirement by the city 
in advance of date of maturity 

3. In some cases it would doubtless be 
possible—as is, indeed, the custom under 
ordinary financial conditions in certain 


cities—to make payment in city bonds to 
manufacturers or contractors for public 
work. Such a plan, if adopted, must be 
handled in a conservative manner, lest the 
city’s. credit be depressed by the resale of 


] 


large quantities of such bonds to the pub 


lic at inopportune times. 





To have the right to issue emergency rrer 1 
bank must be a member of a Nat 1 ¢ € Ass 
iation Such associations may be formed ter 
more banks located in adjacent territory and having 
n aggregate capital of $5,000,000 or more On bonds 
approved by the Treasurer of the United States 
banks ma issue emergency urrency up to 9 er 


cent of the value f the bonds 
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There remains the final alternative of 


the selling of bonds 


This plan of securing 


“over the counter.” 
local market for 
municipal securities at favorable terms was 


successfully employed in several cities 
during 1913.+ Should prohibitive rates of 
interest be demanded for money obtained 


through ordinary channels, we believe that 
in most municipalities the citizens would re 
spond to a wisely conducted campaign for 
the sale of this 
method. 

Cities which sold their bonds for im- 
portant improvements before the outbreak 
of the European war are in a particularly 


municipal securities by 





+ See, for example, articles descriptive of methods 
used in St. Paul and Baltimore, in THe American 


City for July, 1913, pages 16-19, inclusive 
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fortunate position to proceed with construc- 
tion work. We do not feel, however, that 
in cities not so fortunate the necessity of 
paying temporarily a higher interest rate 
should be considered a conclusive reason 
for the curtailing of municipal work. We 
do not advocate, of course, the spending of 
money foolishly; but the only cause which 
ever justifies the expenditure of municipal 
funds is the promoting of the welfare of 
the citizens. Can it be doubted that such 
welfare would be more effectively advanced 
by the continuance of needed public work, 
even at a slightly higher rate of interest 
or loans, than by the curtailment of such 
work, with the consequent additions to the 
army of the unemployed? Let the 


»f construction go forward! 


armies 





Comments from the Mayors on the Outlook 
for Public Improvements 


Spokane, Wash. 


I heartily endorse your Confession of Faith 
announced on the front cover of your August 
issue. Such a statement will not only exercise 
a psychological influence upon the public mind, 
but in my opinion is based upon the hard facts 
of social science. 

The city of Spokane is en rapport with the 
heart throb of the world, and feels her share 
of the loss and suffering entailed upon human- 
ity by this cruel and unnecessary war. Spo- 
kane, however, is aligned for a continuous ad- 
vance, and will experience no retrograde move- 
ment on account of shaken confidence or social 
unrest due to international strife. There are 
over six million dollars in improvements 
planned for 1914 and 1915, much of which is 
alre -ady in process of construction or at pres- 
ent being advertised for bids. 


W. J. Hrnpiey, Mayor. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 

Our city has a number of public improve- 
ments now going on, such as street paving, 
grading streets, laying of water pipes, new 
sewer system and improving the river front, 
and others are contemplated which will be 
taken up at once 

I am thoroughly in accord with the views 
expressed on the cover of the August edition 
of Tue American City. “It is wiser to build 
roads than to open soup kitchens,” but we 
should not let our zeal lead us to do more than 
we are able and thus unduly burden the tax- 
payer. Joun K. Royat, Mayor. 


Portland, Ore. 


Che city of Portland is heartily in favor of 
‘the army of construction,” and in pursuance 
f a policy which is believed to be sound gnd 
wise, is working in coéperation with the State 
Board of Control and the Board of County 
Commissioners of Multnomah County, in 
which this municipality is situated. 


It is proposed to arrange for all work which 
may be done during the winter months, and 
among the features included in the plans thus 
far discussed are those of land clearing, road 
making and wood cutting. 


It is the firm belief of the members of the 
committee, just authorized by a meeting of 
those deeply interested in the proposition of 
providing work for the needy, that there is 
great merit in such an undertaking, and I hope 
that plans may be so well laid that not one 
worthy, willing man or woman shall be unable 
to obtain employment. 


While the details of our plans are incom- 
plete—in fact, just in the formative period— 
it is the intention to insure, through codpera- 
tion of all possible sources of assistance, 
enough work to provide adequate employment 
for all who may be found in need of it during 
the coming winter. 


Personally, I feel that if we follow such a 


plan, and if eventually some such program is 
adopted throughout the entire country, untold 
good will be the result, not only to those em- 
ployed, but to society in general. 


H. R. Avsee, Mayor. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is my opinion that municipal improve- 
ments should not be allowed to halt on ac 
ceunt of the unsettled conditions resulting 
from the European war. 

The war will no doubt have the effect of 
throwing many men out of work in different 
industries, due to the fact that there will not 
be a demand for the products of their partic 
ular plant; and if the city is able to provide 
for some of these by continuing construction 
work, I feel that it is our duty, where possible, 
to do so. 

The attitude of the Pittsburgh administra- 
tion will be to do as much work as usual, more 
if possible, and certainly not less. 

Joserpn G. Armstronc, Mayor 


Detroit, Mich. 


No curtailment of municipal construction 
work in Detroit has resulted because of the 
war. The city is proceeding with undertak- 
ings planned, and no cessation in building 
operations is apparent 

Epwarp T. FirzGeraAvp, Sec. to the Mayor. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 

As far as St. Joseph is concerned, we are 
going right along with new construction work, 
war or no war. I most sincerely deplore the 
European war, but can’t see that that would 
be any reason why St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A., 
should not go right ahead with her improve 
ments, and that will be my aim during this 
coming fall and early winter. 

I agree with your August number. The 
municipal improvements in the United States 
should not be allowed to halt because our 
European neighbors have gotten into a family 
jangle. ELtiotr MARSHALL, Mayor 


Kansas City, Kan. 

I desire to express my approval of the ar 
ticle appearing upon the front page of your 
August issue. 

Kansas City, Kan., is preparing to carry out 
the work outlined in this article by voting 
bonds in the sum of $650,000 for the purpose 
of extending our municipal water and electric 
light plants. These extensions, together with 
the necessary street and sewer improvements, 
will give employment to a large number of. 
men during the coming winter. 

Our people prefer employment rather than 
charity, and this citv expects to be able to fur- 
nish it, if we are able to dispose of our city’s 
securities. C. W. Green, Mayor. 


Rochester, N. Y. 

I am directed by Mayor Edgerton to ac- 
knowledge your letter of August 10, and to in- 
form you that His Honor sees no reason why 
there should be any curtailment of municipal 
construction work in Rochester because of the 
European war. 

Bernarp J. Haccarty, Sec. to the Mayor. 
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Canton, Ohio 
Construction work of all kinds should go 
forward with unabated vigor in all of our 
\merican cities, even if the cost is greater on 
ccount of the unsettled conditions in Europe 
Cuas. A. Stotserc, Mayor 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

It is our determination to keep right on mak 
ing improvements as long as weather will 
permit and while we are able to raise the funds 
for doing the work. This city has been some 
what behind in this work for some years, and 
we are making a strong effort to catch up 
therefore, there is no disposition to slacl 
invwhere in needed improvements 


Louts Witt, Mavor 
Duluth, Minn. 


I want to congratulate you upon the state 
ment appearing on the cover of THE AMER 

‘Nn City for August, as to public improve 
ments in view of war disturbances abroad 

Che disturbances will not, in any way, be 
permitted to interfere with or to curtail public 
improvements with us. The need for these 
improvements is very great, and we are ham 
pered by limited revenues for their accomplish 
ment. We are, therefore, pressing these im 
provements to the very limit justified by these 
revenues 

It is our custom to carry on the building of 
sewers during the winter season, the crushing 
of rock and any other form of work the sea 
son will permit of, looking toward the employ 
ment of people. 

W. I 


Prince, Mayor 


Lynn, Mass. 

It is my decided opinion that when times 
ire hard, business slack and general condi 
tions bad, it is then the proper time for the 
nation, state, city and town to do everything 
possible for the benefit of the community. Im 
provements should be carried through regard 
less of circumstances, and all should coGperate 
for the general good of the citv or town in 
which they live 

Regarding Lynn there is no indication that 
the European war will have any deterring ef 
fect upon public improvements planned.. We 
have been authorized by the legislature t 
spend $600,000 in the enlarging of our water 
supply. Of this we have spent up to date 
about $300,000, mostly for labor, as our pipe 
was purchased beforehand 

We are now employing more than 200 men 
and shall continue until the weather is pro 
hibitive. 

Regarding other municipal works, I might 
mention two new schoolhouses; placing of all 
buildings in their proper shape; improvement 
of harbor, and the construction of a munici 
pal stable 

This work is being done under commission 
form of government and appears to meet with 
the approval of the citizens as a whole 

Grorce H, NewnHatt, Mayor 
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New Haven, Conn. 


By all means continue municipal construc 
tion during the fall and winter months as ex 
tensively as the local weather and _ financial 
conditions will permit. In this city the dull 
and unsettled industrial conditions have al 
lowed us to place paving contracts to the 
amount of about $700,000 for the present year 
at a figure from 20 to 30 per cent lower than 
ever before for every respective material used 
in street construction 

If funds are available for construction work, 
1 am not in favor of halting it because of con 
ditions arising from the Eurovean war 


> 


FRANK J Rice, May 


Lowell, Mass. 


I am very much in favor of going ahead 
with new construction work during the m 
ing fall and winter 

The banking interests do not seem to le 


acting in sympathy, however, with movements 
that would be of benefit to municipalities, by 
reason of their not coOperating with us in the 
matter of large loans necessary for this work 
Dennis J. MurPHY 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


All public construction work will continue 
in this city on the same lines as in the past 
he European war will have no effect upon 
us in that line whatever. In fact, I am satis- 
fied that there will be more public work of 
various kinds done in this city next year than 
has been done for the past two years. 

J. G. Woopwarp, Mayor 


Worcester, Mass. 


Regarding the attitude of the officials of this 
city toward new construction during the fall 
and winter, I can say that we will carry on 
only such work as was planned at the begin- 
ning of the year and provided for in the annual 
budget. Any further improvements during 
the present fiscal year would have to be paid 
for by loans. I am opposed to the making of 
any more loans this year, except for absolutely 
necessary improvements at this time, and I do 
not anticipate any extended borrowing on this 
account. 


Georce M. Wricut, Mayor. 
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Bt PUSHED I DALLAS 


‘There is mot « deller of floating debt 
ageinst the city of Dallas and sinking 
fund cash balances exceed §650,000, 
Public works will be pushed instead of 
siackened om account of European war. 














PROGRESS IN FINANCING AND PUSHING 


PUBLIC WORK IS INDICATED BY NEWSPAPER 


CLIPPINGS SUCH AS THESE 











New Bedford, Mass. 

It has always been my policy during my ser- 
vice as Mayor of the City of New Bedford 
to carry on, weather permitting, all construc- 
tion work on the streets for which sufficient 
money could be obtained. This policy will be 
maintai.1ed, war or no war. 

| appreciate your suggestion that during the 
stressful times incident to the European war 
it is desirable, if the money can be raised with- 
out additional burden to the public, to carry 
on as much public work as possible, and I am 
in sympathy with this view of the situation. 
CuHartes S. AsHiey, Mavor. 


Utica, N. Y. 

The cities of America can perform no 
greater service to their people than to keep 
construction work going and to go ahead with 
contemplated new work. The only real rea 
son that a city can give for not going forward 
with municipal improvements is the fact that 
it may not be able to market the bonds neces 
sary to carry on the work because of the 
present European conflict. If this condition 
should prevail, it seems to me that a city 
would be justified in raising the interest rate, 
so the bonds would be attractive to investors 
If this were done, I feel confident that no dif- 
ficulty would be experienced in disposing of 
municipal bonds and municipal work could be 
carried on without interruption. 

As you have aptly stated in your August is 
sue, “Let the armies of construction go for 
ward.” And let this be the battle-cry of every 
American city. James D. Situ, Mayor 


Norfolk, Va. 

Public improvements in all cities are made 
upon the basis of the issue of bonds. I think 
no prudent person will advise the placing of 
municipal bonds on the market at the present 
time, unless an exigency demands it; that is, 
unless it be necessary to raise funds at an ex- 
orbitant cost to meet maturing obligations 
Certainly there is a condition existing in the 
money market which makes it difficult to make 
loans, even to meet current expenditures. Fi 
nancial institutions, I take it, are looking very 
critically into all propositions to borrow, but 
are taking care of their customers willingly, 
when these customers show a disposition to 
appreciate that there is a financial crisis, and 
are not blindly rushing ahead making new busi 
ness and assuming new obligations under ex 
isting conditions. 

Then, there is another feature which, it 
strikes me, is worthy of consideration under 
the present conditions: The prosperity of a 
city is directly consequent upon tl.e prosper 
ity of the citizens; money which the city may 
borrow comes from, and is a nart of, that 
general fund which is offering itself for hire 
in the shape of loans. Every borrower, to a 
greater or lesser extent, taxes the capacity of 
this general fund, and each is a direct com- 
petitor of the other for a portion of such fund. 
If from any cause that general fund is con- 
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stricted or restricted, the greater the number 
of borrowers the greater the difficulty of get- 
ting accommodations; and so the possibility of 
carrying on business of any sort is made more 
difficult. 

Now, this being so, just to the extent that 
the number of borrowers may be lessened just 
to that extent is there a greater amount of 
money left for the others. Therefore, I think 
it logical that the city should not be a compe- 
titor with the citizen in the money market 
under the present condition, because it re- 
stricts the citizen’s ability to hold on to his 
own prosperity, upon which the city’s prosper- 
ity is absolutely dependent; and, hence, the 
city should withdraw from the money mar- 
ket as a borrower, in every way, except where 
it may be essential to maintain its credit or 
health 

Wynpuam R. Mayo, Mayor 


Reading, Pa. 


Che idea that you advance is one that should 
e heartily advocated by every municipality in 
the country, and is one that will afford em 
ployment on public construction work to thou 
sands of men who have been rendered idle 
because the firms that regularly employed 
them have been compelled to suspend opera- 
tions owing to the depressing effect that the 
European war and other local conditions have 
had on the several lines of industry of this 
ountry 

That the City of Reading does not intend to 
mtribute to this general business depression 
is evidenced by the fact that since May, 1914, 
contracts have been awarded that call for a 
greater expenditure of money for construction 
work than has been snent along this line in 
iny of the past five years. There is also now 
pending in the City Council legislation for 
additional construction work, contracts for 
which will be let at an early date. None of 
this work will be retarded or stopped, but in- 
stead it will be pushed rapidly to completion 
so as to alleviate the industrial condition as 
much as possible. The construction work that 
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has heen contracted for is as follows: 
$200,000.00 for permanent street improvements 
0,000.00 for repairs to streets 
95,000.00 for ste wate sewers 
8000.00 for installati f a garbage r 
erator 
15,000.00 for permanent improvements § and 
additions to parks, playgrounds 
ind public buildings 
12,000.00 for miscellaneous permanent « 
struction, such as paving alleys, 
et 
0 ) lor construction f a new filter unit 
(contract not yet awarded 


Total. $450,000.00 


1 


The industrial situation in the United 
States to-day is real and not fancied, calling 
for prompt action on the part of the repre 
sentatives of capital and labor in getting to 
gether and endeavoring to solve the same, and 
in the meantime the municinalities of the 
country can help the cause “by letting the 
armies of construction go forward.” 

IRA W. Stratton, Mayor. 
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New Orleans, La. 


I am in complete accord with your attitude 
in the matter of the importance of going ahead 
with municipal construction work in this 
country, irrespective of the great European 
upheaval. There are many reasons why work 
of this character should be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigor, especially at this time, the most 
appealing of which is that it will afford con- 
tinuous and profitable employment to a large 
number of our people, a considerable propor- 
tion of whom might otherwise become a charge 
upon the communities in which they live. Be- 


sides, healthy, substantial occupation will have 
a tranquilizing effect upon the workers, oper- 
ating as a discouraging element to that spirit 
of restlessness so apt to make its appearance 
among the people in times like these, and 
which is more or less attended by injurious 
consequences. 

Just now New Orleans has a large amount 
of public work in progress—sewerage, drain- 
age, street paving, etc., and I am glad to say 
we have no thought of a suspension of activi- 
ties in this direction. 

Martin BEHRMAN. Mayor. 





Opinions of Three Bond Houses as to the 
Market for Municipal Bonds 


(See editorial comment on page 185 of this issue) 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Municipal bonds have grown in popularity 
for some months past, on account of the fact 
that the income received from them is not 
taxed, nor is it necessary to be shown in the 
Federal income tax returns, and the payment 
of the principal and interest of such bonds 
being provided by taxation and not depending 
strictly upon commercial or manufacturing 
prosperity, we believe that a large part of such 
funds as offer for investment will be inclined 
to go into municipal securities. 

While bonds now in the hands of dealers 
are not being offered at any great recession 
from prices existing prior to the European 
war, bargains may be had, and we doubt if 
municipalities in this section will be willing to 
sell such bonds as have been authorized at a 
price which would justify a bond house to buy 
them with the prevailing high rate of interest 
and the uncertainty of the outlook. 

Rosrnson-HuMPHREY-WarRDLAW Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prior to the declaration of war in Europe 
we felt sanguine and optimistic, particularly 
as to munitipals. We handled many issues 
of such bonds during the present year at con- 
tinually rising prices, and certain desirable 
municipals were hard to obtain. In our judg- 
ment, the war in Europe changes this situation 
in the same respect as it does all others. 

The extracts which you sent us from letters 
from different American mayors fail, in our 
judgment, to realize that this is a time for 
economy, not only because it is difficult to sell 
securities, but because it may be difficult for 
taxpayers to pay their taxes, and in times of 
stress and great financial unc ertainty the mu- 
nicipalities should postpone improvements not 
absolutely vital to public health and necessity. 

We have not the least doubt that when the 
various stock exchanges throughout the 
country again see fit to authorize a resumption 
of business, municipal bonds will be in de- 
cided inquiry if they may be obtained at bar- 


gain counter prices. For ourselves we would 
not accept new commitments during the pres- 
ent uncertainty, and we should strongly urge 
that wherever possible municipalities give up 
their plans for improvements, at least until 
it becomes more definitely determined upon 
what basis they can negotiate their necessities. 

As a matter of fact, many of our counties, 
cities and towns have been entirely too eager 
to build roads, create smooth streets and in- 
dulge in many other municipal improvements, 
some of which have been more a matter of 
local pride than of necessity. Although it 
may not be widely known, Europe has been a 
big market for American municipal bonds, agd 
this market, of course, will be withdrawn for 
a time of indefinite duration. The theory of 
municipal improvement and expenditure to 
give work to unemployed is apparently reason- 
able, but it is neither sound economics nor 
wise finance. 

We feel that a city should be administered 
with the same regard to the taxpayer that a 
business man extends to his business affairs. 

Netson, Cook & Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

It is a little too early for us to express any 
decided opinion on the subject of the future 
demand for municipal investments, other than 
to say that in such disturbed conditions, where 
all lines of business are possibly affected, the 
investing public will in great probability be 
unduly conservative, and therefore turn to the 
safest and most conservative form of invest- 
ment, viz.: municipal bonds. In this connec- 
tion we also wish to point out the fact that the 
demand for investments will necessarily be 
limited, in a relative sense, as applying to con- 
ditions prevailing prior to the outbreak of the 
war. With this thought in view, we can un- 
hesitatingly express the opinion that munici- 
palities should take these facts into considera- 
tion. and only offer such bonds for sale as are 
really necessary to finish urgent and important 
municipal improvements. 

SEAsoncoop & MAYER. 
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A Visit to Ulm, Just Prior to the War 


Eprtor’s Note.—The following letter was 
written by Dr. Pratt in Germany just be- 
fore the outbreak of the European war. 
The envelope in which the manuscript was 
mailed to THe AMERICAN City is post- 
marked Amsterdam, July 31, 1914. It de- 
scribes some phases of German municipal 
progress in times of peace in a city at once 
more ancient, and in some respects more 
modern, than any in America. 


FTER our remarkably interesting 

A visit to Munich it seemed impos- 

sible that we should so soon be able 

to outdo ourselves, but such was the case 

at Ulm, where we have had by far the most 
profitable stay of our entire trip. 

Under the hospitable direction of Ober- 
burgermeister von Wagner, Stadtbaurat 
Wilhelm Holch, and Engineer Schroder, 
we have gotten under the skin and have 
seen the real workings of a German city 
in a way which is permitted to very few 
Americans. At 9.15 Herr Holch was at 
our hotel, and from that time until we 
parted at 7 o'clock in the evening we were 
continuously on the go. We visited the 
city hall, the workmen’s houses, the parks, 
the new streets, schoolhouses, the Miinster 
and many other places of equal interest, but 
too numerous to mention. 

Ulm is without doubt one of the foremost 
German cities in matters of city planning, 
housing and other municipal activities. 
But Ulm is also an old and distinguished 
town, with a history of which any city 
might well be proud, and replete with 
monuments which far surpass those of 
many a better advertised foreign city. 

Ulm-on-the-Danube, for that is the full 
name of the city, is first mentioned in of- 
ficial documents of 854. It was once an 
Imperial Free Town, and with the trade 
and industry thus stimulated became a cen- 
ter of commerce. The city was early a 
stronghold of great power. It was fortified 
with high walls which extended around the 





city, and of which large stretches are still 
in existence. It was further fortified in 
1842-1850, and recently the fortifications 
have been pushed out still further. The 
two most famous buildings of the city 
are the Minster and the town hall. The 
former, an imposing and beautiful Gothic 
structure with the highest ecclesiastical 
spire in the world, was built between 1377 
and 1500. No small part of the beauty of 
the building is due to the surroundings, 
which harmonize in a remarkable way with 
the architecture of the great Miinster. The 
Rathaus (City Hall) was built during the 
sixteenth century and is an example of the 
construction typical of that time. 

But let us hurry on to the important 
things in the modern city. Like so many 
other institutions in German cities, the be- 
ginning and end of the story of Ulm is 
the character of the men at the helm and 
behind them the efficient organization, and, 
better still, the right spirit of municipal 
government. Oberburgermeister von Wag- 
ner is just completing his twenty-seventh 
year in office and has the position for life. 
Now a man well on toward sixty, he is giv- 
ing the ripest judgment and experience to 
the city of Ulm. He is just as keen now 
to introduce new methods and solve old 
problems as ever, and is even at the mo- 
ment engaged in working out a new plan 
of employment insurance. He is ably sup- 
ported by men like Holch and Schroder, 
the city architect and the city engineer, who 
also hold their position during good behav- 
ior—and in Germany that means until they 
retire on a goodly pension. 

The city of Ulm, like many other cities, 
has had for a long time a land policy. But 
until about 1890 the city was selling rather 
than acquiring land. . The city, in fact, was 
really reducing her patrimony. 

Oberbiirgermeister von Wagner, how- 
ever, proposed that the city reverse its pol- 
icy and acquire as much land as possible. 
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Under his guidance the city in 1892 put 
chased a large tract of land to be used to 
build cheap and sanitary dwellings for 
workers rhe plan was successful, and the 
city has gone on purchasing land and build 
ing almost every year additional homes tot 
workers, 

rhe essential point, however, in the hous 
ing policy of Ulm, and where it differs 
materially from that of other cities, is that 
the City of Ulm believes in building small 
houses, one family each, to be owned, not 
rented, by the occupants. It is difficult, 
therefore, to compare the housing prob 
lem in Ulm with those elsewhere, because 
in Ulm each worker pays an initial deposit, 
interest on the balance of the investment, 


and a sinking fund installment. The city 
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owns the land, the worker owns his house 
and lives in it as long as he pleases. If, 
however, he wishes to sell or sublet, the 
city reserves the right to purchase at the 
price which was originally paid. Thus 
speculation in these small houses is forever 
prevented. 

rhe city has also promoted good housing 
by selling land at low prices to provident 
and cooperative building organizations, and 
even to private manufacturers who wish to 
erect model dwellings. 

Not only have dwellings been erected for 
the low-paid wage-earners, but for the mid- 
die classes, clerks, city officials, teachers 
and others who demand a better type of 
house, but who are often unable to get what 
they desire and should have at prices which 
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CITY OF ULM 


The table in the lower left-hand corner contains a summary of the building acts of the city. In the 
center of the town the height limit of buildings (to commencement of roof) is the width of the street; 
except that on streets more than 66 feet wide, buildings 15 feet higher than the width of the street are 


permitted. In other sections of the city the height 


limit ranges from 40 to 66 feet. In Division No. 1 


buildings in solid rows are permitted; in the other divisions the minimum distances allowed between the 


houses range from 10 to 47 feet. 
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would be possible for their limited incomes. 
The city has, therefore, built on its own 
land very roomy and good-looking houses, 
some of which have cost as much as 20,000 
marks—a sum which builds a much better 
house in Germany than $5,000 would in al- 
most any city of the United States. 

The city planning, or the larger city 
building of Ulm, is equally interesting and 
likewise distinctive. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
there was no space left within the walls for 
the necessary expansion of the city. Like 
other German cities, Ulm has been increas- 
ing in population, although not at a very 
rapid rate. Accordingly the walls which 
had been built in 1850 were sold to the city 
of Ulm. This was in 1902. The general 
plan of development since that time has 
centered on the following main points: 


1. The making of direct roads from the 
gates of the old wall to the main roads lead- 
ing to all parts of the country. 

2. The effecting of proper connections by 
new direct main streets with the suburb 
S6flingen, which was joined to Ulm in 1905 

3. The making of main roads, avenues and 
boulevards within the walls. 

4. The laying out of a freight vard and de- 
pot to the west of Ulm and effecting the proper 
connections with the main portion of the city. 

These four objects define the general 
geography of the city. There were, how- 
ever, in addition to this, several zones for 
various purposes set aside in different sec- 
tions of the city. These were as follows: 

(a) The district between Ulm and Séflingen 
was to be used for all kinds of trades, small 
industries and houses for the general popula- 
tion. In this district houses were to be built 
in rows. 

(b) Two special districts, one to the east of 
Séflingen, and the other to the east of Ulm, 
were reserved for large industries 

(c) The suburb of S6flincen and the land 
to the northwest of it is designed for work- 
people, and the houses are to be 17 feet apart. 

(d) For still better houses the land south of 
Soflingen has been reserved, and here the 
houses must be 23 feet apart. 

(e) A high hill to the west of Ulm has been 
reserved for villas and more expensive houses, 
where the intervening distances must be 33 
feet. 

(f) For the still wealthier the hill to the 
north of Ulm has been reserved with an inter- 
vening distance of 47 feet. 

(g) Another section has been reserved for 
recreation and sports. 

(h) Still another section, near the Danube, 
has been set aside as a future harbor. 


Thus the city of Ulm is planned out for 
years to come and its future development is 
safeguarded and determined. 


Still another phase of municipal policy in 
Ulm has been the regular purchases of 
land for the specific purpose of either sell- 
ing at a profit or holding against specula- 
tive manipulation which would quickly 
force up the price of the land 

lhe following table gives a brief sum 
mary of the land transactions of the City 
of Ulm under the administration of Ober- 
burgermeister von Wagner 





Be I 
YEARS Hectares Ares Centares 
1891-5 78 Sf 39 
1896-1900 125 24 S4 
1901-5 274 8 32 
1906-10 113 8 7 
1911-13 103 8 
695 AS) ) 
Sor 
Potal Price 
YEARS Hectares Ares Centares. ( Marks) 
1891-5.. 21 20 44 397,821.59 
1896-1900 27 35 85 1,492 345.63 
1901-5. 120 79 35 ,7 19,939.94 
1906-10 . 70 go 60 2 905,844.00 
1911-13.. 33 85 92 2,062,757.33 
74 10 66 10,578, 8 


This table shows clearly that the city has 
acquired a net total of over 420 hectares (a 
hectare equals 2.471 acres) at an outlay of 
1,432,298 marks. The city of Ulm to-day 
possesses more than 80 per cent of the free- 
hold land within the actual boundaries of 
the city, and owns in addition much land 
beyond its own borders. 

In spite of the fact that the city sells 
land, it does so only after attaching a good 
strong string which will enable the muni- 
cipality to pull it back whenever it feels so 
inclined. The land sold must be built upon 
within a definitely stated time. If the 
owner does not do so or wishes to transfer 
it, the city has the option of buying it back 
at the original price plus an addition of 3 
per cent interest. 

The details of activities of the city might 
be greatly added to, but these facts suffice 
to show what the city is doing. 

In general the houses which have been 
built by the city are attractive architect- 
urally and most conveniently arranged. 
Many of them are two-family houses and 
there are some rows, but the tendency is to 
build separate and detached dwellings. 

The little city of Ulm, under the direc- 
tion of Oberbiirgermeister von Wagner, is 
a shining example of what a city can do 
and should do. The city of Ulm has in a 
very real sense found itself and is creating 
for itself and for its inhabitants a better 
and a bigger city. E, E. Pratt. 




















DESTRUCTOR BUILDING IN FOREGROUND, 


WATER WORKS PUMPING STATION AT REAR 


A Refuse Destructor Plant Which Operates a 
Pumping Station 


By E. H. Foster 


INCE the year 1906 there have been 
twenty-four installations of the Euro- 
pean type of refuse destructor in 

American cities, covering widely scattered 
localities in the United States and Canada 
One of the recent, and possibly the most 
remarkable of these installations, is that of 
Savannah, Ga., where comprehensive plans 
were made from the beginning for utilizing 
all the heat generated by burning refuse 
The installation of the English high-tem 
perature destructor in America has gen 
erally brought up the embarrassing ques- 
tion of what to do with the waste heat, 
which is the principal by-product, and has 
been recognized as a useful asset of the sys 
tem. In most cases the difficulties of finding 
a way for utilizing this heat have resulted in 
continual waste in the shape of practically 
all of the steam—in fact, all that is not use- 
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ful in operating the plant being allowed to 
escape through a pipe to the atmosphere. 
In Savannah, however, the destructor 
was purposely located at the main water- 
works station, Gwinnett street. The end of 
the new building is within 50 feet of the 
boiler room of the pumping station, and the 
steam-piping system of the water works 
has been extended to the destructor plant 
and made common therewith. The practi- 
cal result of this arrangement is that about 
95 per cent of the coal fuel formerly used 
at the pumping station is saved by the de 
structor, which usually carries the full 
water-works load. If the collections of 
refuse run short such shortage is always 
evident sufficiently ahead of time to permit 
the attendants to arrange for cutting in the 
water works boilers which are kept in ser- 
vice, with banked fires, as stand-bys. 
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In the pumping station there are two Io, es [hese containers are kept 
000,000-gallon Holly-Gaskill pumping e1 the cran whose duties do not 
gines, one 5,000,000-gallon Worthingtor is attention to the o it f t 
compound and one 7,500,000-gallon Worth naces he fixed « s are fitte 
ington compound, besides three air com bottom sliding doors, operated 
pressors. The water pressure Cart ied is ( th operating Vaives bDeimg co 
50 pounds per square inch. Thirteen tons venient to the stoking flo hus the { 
of coal per day were formerly burned, cost nace-man feeds his grates in ac« 

$3.85 per ton vith the requirements of his fir 
the destructor plant there are two 65- he formation of clinke1 
ton per twenty-four hours Heenan fur- is removed in this plant by a 

ces. Each unit comprises four cells, an cal process. The sides of th 
extra large combustion chamber, a 200 slightly from the rear to the stoking 
H. P. Wickes ve rtical water tube boile r, an so that the mass of clinker be 

heater and a motor-driven centrifugal out bodily his is accomplish« 
fan Tor supplying forced draft Che cells a long bar on the bot oft the ¢ 


fitted with the Destructor Company's 


ire 
patented trough grate, which is a compara has a plate riveted to t é é 
tively recent development, but is already form of an up-turned hoe, while at t 
used quite extensively in the plants con front end there is a 
structed by this company and by Messrs chain. When the 
Heenan & | roude, | td.. of Manchest the stoki door is « ] 
England, from whom the original designs ittached to the bar; tl ( 
were received ) ( ariven vinen | I 

lhe refuse is tipped from carts into ss of clinker is ( t 
large pit at the ground level and at the e1 hed car which is dragg t 
of the building, thus being fairly well By this device the clinkering 
mixed. Thence it is lifted by a grab bucket done in five minutes witl 
and monorail hoist and transferred to fixed on the part of the attend 
containers, one over each cell of the fur- he blast is first 
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5 RECEIVING PIT INTO WHICH REFUSE IS DUMPED FROM CITY CARTS, AND GRAB BUCK! 
WHICH FEEDS FURNACES 
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through an air heater at the rear of the the mixture so that it will burn without 
boilers and, before reaching the fire bed. it lifficulty 

is torced to pa le the surface of tl \ 75-KW \\ estinghouse turbo-generato! 
cast-1 1 grates r the doubl rp 


plies current for lighting the plant and 


for the crane and fan motors 








The following figures indi 















cate the cost of labor and fuel 
required for operating the 
water works pumping station 
alone, in comparison’ with 
similar figures of operation in 
connection with the refuse d« 
structor. It will be noted that 
to run the combined plant only 





| two extra men are required 
per watch, one to operate the 


crane and one to assist in 
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WITHDRAWIN(¢ CLINKEI 
FROM GRATES BY 
MEANS OF HYDRAULI 
POWER 


keeping the grates rea 
sonably cool and putting 


additional heat into th 


air | 
Regulating valves at 
each of the four cells 
control the air supply, 
which is naturally en 
tirely shut off from the a aan i 








individual grate during SPR NG REFUSE ON GRATES 
the process of clinkeri: g 
[he combustion-chamber temperatures wheeling out clinker and in cleaning 
range trom 1,700 to 1,800 degrees on a1 Water Works 
— go one Be ‘ TF ae Water Works uUMping 
average, and vast which emerge trom th Pumping Static 
chimney are clear and free from smok« Station and Destructor 
. 2 : 1 Engineer, at $4.00 $4.00 $4.00 
In spite of the fact that owing to Savani ah 1 Assistant, at 00 2.00 > 
being a Southern city, the refuse collections 3 Fjtusen ’at 240 ca yee yt 
run very high in moisture, the material is 1 Laborer 1.50 
well burned and a good clinker produced Labor, per watct $10.80 $14.70 
which is well suited for filling or other ee... . 
uses. When the refuse is exceptionally Labor, per day $32.40 $44.10 
‘ Coal, 13 tons per day, at 
wet, as would be the case during contin $8'85 per tor $49.50 
uous rain storms or at the height of the Coal tor keeping fires 
. ke ! ‘ er works 
water-melon season, ashes are mixed with boilers ; > ae er 2.40 
the refuse from a supply which is kept on Totals iscoeene, ee $46.50 


hand at the plant, with a view to balancing 


ifference ee ll $12,921.00 
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The annual saving of $12,921, being Io 
per cent of the cost of the plant, is ex- 
pected to be ample to provide for repairs 
and amortization charges, besides which the 
city has all of its refuse disposed of without 
cost, at a central point, in a sanitary man- 
ner and with perfect freedom from nuis- 


ance lhis exce ptional result will no doub 
awaken much interest among other Ameri 
can cities, where the problem of refuse dis 
posal will be approached much more cheer 
fully when it is realized that the installa 
tion may be made self-supporting as well as 
sanitary. 





Standardizing Municipal Automobiles and 
Their Use 


AYOR GEORGE M. WRIGHT, of 
Worcester, Mass., suggests stand 
ardizing the automobiles owned by 

the city, the establishment of a municipal 
garage, the purchase of not more than three 
types of machines, and their inter-use be- 
tween the several city departments. 

In a message to the Common Council, 
Mayor Wright calls attention to the practice 
in Worcester—and common, of course, else 
where—of the buying of automobiles by de 
partment heads according to each one’s in- 
dividual notion, the result being that there 
are almost as many makes used as there are 
departments. 

He concedes the economy of using auto- 
mobiles for municipal business, and favors 
their purchase by all departments which 
need conveyances in the discharge of their 
official business. He does, however, insist 
that there must be wise use of automobiles 
if there is to be the attainment of true 
economy. He says: 

“I recommend the establishment of a central 
garage to house all municipal automobiles, 
with the exception of those used by the Police 
Department, the Fire Department, and possibly 
the trucks and emergency cars of the Water 
Department. Municipal automobiles should 
eventually be standardized to not more than 
three or four makes: one for five passengers, 
one for medium weight, and one for an inex- 
pensive, light car, all being adapted to the 
work of the superintendents, inspectors and 
foremen, as well as for viewing by the com- 
mittees of the City Council. 

“In the establishment of a municipal garage 
all automobiles should be marked ‘City of 
Worcester,’ and numbered. None of them 
should be assigned to any particular depart- 
ment. They should be for the use of any de- 


partment. Each department should be charged 
at a rate per hour as near cost as possible 

“There are many advantages in this system 
Some of them are the employment of experi 
enced repair men and drivers, the purchase of 
supplies at a reduced rate, and general im 
proved efficiency from automobiles owned 
the city and to be owned in the future. 

"The purchase of supplies in bulk, repairs 
made by the city repair shop, and the gradual 
supplying of cars of uniform type, with inter 
changeable parts, as cars outlive their useful 
ness, would result in the saving of many dol 
lars of the taxpayers’ money.” 


The progressive character of Mayor 
Wright’s message is indicated by the clos- 
ing section: 


“Your energies for economic municipal gov 
ernment should be vigorously employed, not 
only to obtain honest, efficient administration 
and the enforcement of the laws and ordi 
nances, and a sound public credit, but als: 
better living and housing conditions for the 
wage-earner, more effective, continuous con 
trol over public utility corporations, better 
transportation facilities to suburban districts 
thus unifying in part the greater city of Wor 
cester, deeper interest in parks and play 
grounds, the socialization of our facilities for 
the public enjoyment of art, science, music 
and athletics, and such readjustment of taxa 
tion as will cause its burdens to be equitably 
distributed. 

“In the city planning which the citizens hav 
entrusted with you for a time, it will be all 
to prevent, as far as lies within your power, a 
recurrence of mistakes in the newer districts 
which have been made in the older. We should 
profit by that which time has proven worth 
while in our past experience. We should 
diagnose carefully our troubles from all points 
of view—social, political, economic and 
esthetic—and ee such remedies as are 
best suited to the particular needs in each case, 
with one aim in view—that we best serve the 
interests of the entire community.” 
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How Rents Have Been Reduced} in Houston 


A Brief Outline of the Houston Plan of Taxation, with Some 
Observations on the Cause of High or Low Rents 


By J. J. 


Pastoriza 


Land and Tax Commissioner of the City of Houston, Texas 


HE Houston plan of taxation was in- 
a augurated by the City Council at the 
beginning of 1912, and has been con- 
tinued during the years of 1913 and 1914. 
It contemplates the assessing of land and 
public service franchises at their fair value, 
and the assessing of buildings and other 
improvements upon land at 25 per cent of 
their value. The effect of this has been to 
stimulate enormously the investment of 
capital in buildings and manufacturing in- 
dustries. The partial exemption of build- 
ings from taxation has encouraged the erec- 
tion of modern, sanitary and up-to-date 
buildings, and in time will have the effect 
of causing the owners of old, unsanitary 
buildings to reconstruct them along modern 
lines or go without tenants. 

Tenants of homes and business houses in 
Houston have already begun to benefit by 
lower rents than could formerly be secured. 
Under the old plan, where land was as- 
sessed at far below its value, the owner 
could easily afford to hold it for the rise in 
value which was sure to come. There was 
no certain incentive to build houses, and in 
1911 there were not enough houses to ac- 
commodate the people. As a result, the 
rent of houses was exorbitant, producing 
in some cases as much as 30 per cent upon 
the fair value of the land and buildings. 
With several people wanting to rent a 
house, it was perfectly natural for the land- 
lord to get the highest price bid by the ap- 
plicants for his house. 

This condition existed for several years 
before 1911. People came to Houston to 
engage in business and could find no busi- 
ness house; so Houston lost them and their 
business. Other people could not find suit- 
able residences, and they went to some 
other city to live. 

In many cases the owners of real estate 
capitalized these enormous rents and soid 
property at the capitalized values. New 
purchasers at these inflated values naturally 
could not afford to reduce their rents. 
Thus it happened that merchants were 
forced to pay high rents, and in effect were 
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working for the landlord, because the rents 
were so high that after paying them many 
merchants had nothing left but a bare ex- 
istence, and in some cases not even that. 

The building activity which commenced 
in 1912, as a result of the reduced taxation 
of buildings and the increased taxation 
upon land values had a tendency to reverse 
this order of things. To-day, after two 
years’ experience, we find that many vacant 
lots have been built upon, and that when a 
merchant comes to Houston now he has an 
opportunity to get a building immediately 
at a rent that he can afford to pay. 

In the residence districts many homes 
can now be secured at lower-rentals than 
heretofore. Not only that, but the tenant 
wishing to move to another location can get 
a modern, up-to-date residence, while two 
years ago he had to leave the city or rent 
a house which was either not sanitary or 
not modern. 

To cite a few definite instances, I have 
learned that the owner of a house on 
Crawford Street between Prairie and Pres- 
ton Avenues, which had been renting for 
$85 per month, is now renting it for $75 per 
month. There are also three other houses 
in the same block that were renting for $65 
and $70 per month and which are now rent- 
ing for $10 per month less. In the case of 
two houses owned by myself, one which 
rented for $30 per month in 1912 brings 
$25 now, while the rent of the other has 
dropped from $35 per month to $30. 

In the following list of houses the first 
column shows what the rent per month was 
two years ago, and the second column 
shows what it is now (July, 1914): 


1912. 1914. 
815 Live Oak St., 5 rooms........ $20.00 $18.00 
1913 Hamilton St., 7 rooms........ 40.00 30.00 
71 Kendall, 5 rooms.............. 13.00 10.00 
1215 Alabama, 5 rooms............ 25.00 20.00 
1612 Jefferson, 9 rooms..........+ 55.00 50.00 
1618 Jefferson, 9 rooms........... 60.00 55.00 
2217 Crawford, 7 rooms........... 45.00 37.50 
2415 Capitol Ave., 7 rooms........ 32.50 30.90 
910 Brazoz St., 6 rooms........... 40.00 35.00 
2802 Austin St., 5 rooms.......... 27.50 22.50 
2801 San Jacinto, 7 rooms......... 50.00 40.00 
404 Tuam Ave., 7 rooms.......... 32.00 30.00 
1818 Hussion, 5 rooms............ 20.00 18.00 
1815 Milby, 6 rooms.......scceee . 20.00 18.00 
2005 Franklin Ave., 8 rooms....... 57.50 40.00 
2004 Commerce Ave., 5 rooms..... 25.00 22.50 
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The Houston plan includes the total ex- 
emption from taxation of notes, mortgages, 
evidences of debt, household furniture and 
cash. The effect of this has been to in- 
crease the amount of money deposited in 
our banks and hence make it easy to borrow 
and to circulate. The bank deposits of 
Houston have increased $7,000,000 in the 
last two years. Certainly this is due, in a 
measure at least, to the fact that the people 
who had money knew that if they placed it 
in the banks it would not be taxed. The 
banks, having greater deposits, had more 
money to lend, and thus it was easier for 
the man without money to borrow, because 
of the increased quantity of money avail- 
able. 

The effect of not taxing mortgages or 
notes has been to keep down the interest 
rate charged. It is very evident that, if the 
lender of money has to pay a tax upon it, he 
will increase his interest to the amount of 
tax, thus making the borrower pay it in- 
stead of himself. Every attempt to tax 
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personal property which has been made in 
the world has resulted in either the owner 
hiding his property, lying about its value, 
or if it was taxed he has been able to shift 
the tax to the ultimate consumer or user. 

After the Houston plan of taxation has 
been in effect a couple of years more, the 
results will be still more marked. That is, 
the tenant will get a house at a fair price 
and the landlord will receive for his real 
estate a net revenue which will not exceed 
very much, if any, the current rate of in- 
terest in this city, instead of being 30 per 
cent, as stated above. 

This condition should be welcomed by all. 
It is a condition which, if not adopted by 
other municipalities, will make Houston the 
largest city in the South and will make of it 
a very desirable place to live in. Land 
speculators never build a city. Those who 
invest their money in industries, enterprises 
and improvements upon land are the real 
benefactors of the race, 





Park Sprinkling Without Hose 


A Description of Some of the Systems of Automatic Lawn Sprinkling in 
Use in Southern California—Cost of Park Irrigation Greatly 
Decreased by Their Use 


By Laurie Davidson Cox 
Landscape Architect, Park Department, Los Angeles 


HE excessive cost of maintenance is 
TT one of the most serious problems 
which confronts the park builder in 
the climate of Southern California. This 
is because the maintenance is continuous 
throughout the year, during practically all 
of which time artificial irrigation must be 
resorted to. Any eastern park official who 
has struggled with a much used lawn dur- 
ing an August drought will realize what 
ten months of such conditions must mean to 
us here in Southern California. 

Four years ago when this department 
undertook, as part of a progressive park 
system, the problem of reducing mainte- 
nance costs, the question of lawn irriga- 
tion was seen to be one of the chief fea- 
tures of the problem. In an attempt to re- 
duce this item, recourse was had to a sys- 
tem making use of fixed sprinkler tops sup- 


plied by underground pipes. The system 
was worked out in this department under 
the direction of the Superintendent, Mr. 
Frank Shearer, and proved very satisfac- 
tory. To-day systems more or less similar 
are being widely used all over Southern 
California. 

Since the first use of the system by the 
Park Department here, there have been nu- 
merous new ideas brought forward regard 
ing the form of the sprinkler tops and their 
arrangement. Some of these are of con- 
siderable complexity, such, for example, as 
the disappearing top for use in shrubbery 
and flower beds. This rises to a height of 
several feet to operate and drops below the 
ground out of sight when the water is shut 
off. The simple fixed top is, however, the 
standard and a number of such tops are on 
the market. These differ principally in the 
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amount of water which they distribute and 
the pressure under which they work. 

The newer forms of tops are designed so 
as to withstand weight and hard usage, such 
as that given by horse and power mowers 
The earlier forms did not do so, and much 
breakage of tops ensued. The general 
principle now is to provide as a part of the 
top a protecting guard, such as the one now 
used by this department and shown in the 
diagram. Others make use of a spring 
valve which closes when the sprinkler is not 
in use and causes the sprinkler to present 
a plain massive surface capable of with- 
standing a heavy thrust or pressure. On 
account of greater strength and toughness, 
brass or bronze is now frequently used for 
the material in these tops, rather than com 
position metal or cast iron, as formerly. 

In using the system for shrubbery and 
flowers a greater variety of sprinkler tops 
is possible, as the top 


provided with a patented union and handle 
which permits the pipe to be rotated with- 
out leakage. Such a system will sprinkle 
splendidly a strip of lawn twenty feet on 
either side. The system is especially good 
for flower and shrub borders or for long, 
narrow strips of grass such as street park- 
ings. It is much cheaper to install than the 
underground system and distributes the 
water in a finer mist. It is, however, more 
trouble to operate, and the labor cost of 
irrigation is probably twice as great as with 
the underground system. 

The underground system as used by the 
los Angeles Park Department consists of 
a series of pipes laid in radiator circuits 12 
to 15 inches deep in the ground, having 
stand pipes with attached sprinkler tops 
placed flush with the surface of the lawn 
at intervals of from 15 to 20 feet. The 
grass soon covers the tops, so that the sys- 





can be kept above the 
ground and may be of 
more delicate construc- 
tion. For this work a 
sprinkler which distri- 
butes the water so as to 
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AUTOMATIC LAWN SPRINKLING SYSTEMS 
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pipes and fixed sprinkler 
tops, there are several 
systems using pierced 
pipe which lie flush with 
the surface of the lawn. 
Of these the best known 
is the so-called “Skinner 
system,” the details of 
which are shown in Dia- 
gram Number Two. The 
system consists merely 
of a galvanized iron 


pipe (usually 34-inch is 
used) with minute holes 
punched 16 inches apart, 
laid flush with the sur- 
face of the ground and 
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tem when inactive is absolutely invisible. 
The tops do not interfere at all with the 
lawn mowers, being so laid that the blades 
pass over them. The spacing of the sprink- 
lers depends on the available volume of 
water and the pressure and the nature of 
the top used. A circle whose diameter is 
the diagonal of a 20-foot square seems in 
practice to be the maximum area over 
which water can be uniformly distributed 
from a single sprinkler top. 

Sprinkling systems with underground 
piping were in use before the development 
of the Los Angeles system, but all made use 
of the principle of hose sprinkling with the 
constant diminution of pressure propor- 
tionate to the length of hose and number 
of sprinklers. The Los Angeles system 
differs distinctly in this respect, and therein 
lies the secret of its success over all earlier 
systems. The principle involved is merely 
that of the application of pressure to a body 


of water confined and motionless. The 
feed pipe forming a complete circuit is of 
sufficient capacity to furnish all sprinklers 
with their maximum capacity, and so when 
the valve is opened and pressure applied 
the pressure and distribution are the same 
for each sprinkler. 

The first installation in Los Angeles was 
made in Central Square and the single feed 
system was used. There are eleven cir- 
cuits in this park and each carries 36 half- 
inch Wilgus sprinklers covering an area of 
approximately 17,000 square feet. The 
total area of Central Square is 5 acres with 
4.3 in lawn. An attendant waters this park 
thoroughly with the automatic system in 
two hours at a cost of about 70 cents. As 
it formerly required two men the entire 
day to perform the same work at a cost of 
$5, the saving effected is $4.30, or over 80 
per cent. Also the expense for the pur- 
chase of hose is eliminated. This system 
has been in operation for 
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over three years and has 
given perfect satisfac- 
tion. The only danger is 
that the workmen, unless 
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two years some 40 acres 
of new lawn in Los 
Angeles parks have been 
put in with this system. 
The Skinner system is 
also employed on areas 
of such shape as this 
system is best adapted 


flowering and herbace 


= nipple ous’ borders. All new 


lawn now put in by this 
department is provided 
with one or the other of 
these systems, and it is 
planned eventually to re 
place our present hose 
systems in use on the old 
lawns with these sys- 
tems. 

Requests for the de- 
tails of this system have 
been received from many 
sources. The system is 
simplicity itself, the only 
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LAWN SPRINKLING IN LOS ANGELES 
load the supply pipe. In using this system 
in heavy soil, under drainage should be 


provided, and in a section having frost in 


winter a provision should be made fot 


the system in winter and the 


sprinkler tops should be 


draining 


plugged or re 
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placed by caps. 
lhe cost of installation is from $400 to 
$800 per acre, according to conditions. If 
galvanized or dipped pipe is used, the life 
of the system should be fifteen or twenty 
years 
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The Near-Side Stop for Street Cars 


By Wayne D. Heydecker 
Assistant Secretary, City Club of New York 


HE “near-side stop” has again come 
€ into the limelight and the public in- 
terest in it has been renewed by its 
recent adoption by the Board of Aldermen 
in New York. With the Mayor’s signature, 
which the ordinance received on August 14, 
New York joins the ranks of the near-side 
stop cities on September 1. 

The ordinance provides that, in the in- 
terest of public safety, street surface rail- 
way cars shall come to a full stop: 

(a) At all points where a “Fire Stop” 
sign is exhibited; 

(b) At all points where a “School Stop” 
sign is exhibited from 8 A. M. tog A. M., 
from 12 noon to I P. M., and from 3 P. M. 
to 5 P. M., except on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and legal holidays and between the period 
of July 1 and September 1. 

The ordinance further provides that to 
take on or discharge passengers, when sig- 
naled so to do, street surface railway cars 
shall come to a full stop, in such a posi- 
tion as not to obstruct the crosswalk, be- 
fore crossing any intersecting or connect- 
ing street; except that with the written con- 
sent of the Police Commissioner, and if 
“Trolley Stop” signs are installed by the 
railway company, cars may stop: 

(a) At other points on unpaved streets, 

(b) In the centers of blocks over four 
hundred feet long, 

(c) On the far side of any street con- 
taining an intersecting street railway. 

There is a further exception that street 
surface railway cars may cross an inter- 
secting or connecting street without stop- 
ping provided that, in each such case, the 
Police Commissioner shall give his consent, 
and the railway company shall install a 
“No Stop” sign, and there shall be regular 
stopping places with a “Trolley Stop” sign 
within 200 feet of the “No Stop” sign. 

A fine of $10 is imposed for each offense. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Louis 
Graves, one of the examiners in the office 
of the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
for much of the information embodied in 
the following paragraphs. 

Before the ordinance was finally adopted, 
the Aldermanic Committee on Thorough- 
fares had been advised by the Advisory 


Street Traffic Commission and had received 
letters from railroad and city officials in 
Cleveland, Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Bal- 
timore, Detroit, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Washington, D. C., Kansas City, 
Mo., Newark, N. J., and Springfield, Mass. 
With the exception of three letters from 
railroad men in Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
Newark, all were of the opinion that the 
near-side stop was preferable as regards 
safety and ease of operation. Even the 
three dissenters admitted the advantages of 
the system in congested districts where 
traffic is handled by special officers. 

The whole matter of the near-sicle and 
far-side stops was investigated by a Com- 
mittee of the American Electric Railway 
Transportation and Traffic Association. 
The Committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of street railways in Rochester, N. Y.; 
Jackson, Mich.; Terre Haute, Ind.; New- 
ark, N. J.; Buffalo, and New York City, 
went into the question elaborately, getting 
opinions from surface railway operating 
officials throughout the country. This Com- 
mittee, in its report submitted to the Con- 
vention of the Association in Atlantic City 
last October, reported some differences of 
opinion, but stated that where not compelled 
by ordinances “the companies have elected 
of their own accord to institute the near- 
side plan.” 

The Committee reported further: 

“The companies having experience with it 
are a unit in the recommendation of the near- 
side stop as against the far side. 

“To sum up,a few of the advantages claimed 
for the near-side stop are the following: 

“1. Reduction in the number of stops 
“2. Less interference with schedules 
“3, Decreased power consumption 

“4. Decrease in number of accidents. 

“Your Committee desires to heartily endorse 
the near-side stop and recommends its adoption 
by the members of this Association.” 

Among the numerous letters taken from 
Mr. Graves’ files is one from Mr. C. B. 
Fairchild, Jr., Statistician of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company, in which he 
deals at length with the near-side stop and 
its relation to street accidents. He says: 


“ 


For the year ending June 30, 1913, the total 
number of accidents occurring showed a de- 
crease of 8.7 per cent as compared with the 
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right angles to the line of the car is pass-## at each end, and the new style center door 


ing the intersection. When the street cat 
is signaled to go ahead, it moves to the far 
side and discharges its passengers, who 
then have to make their way across two or 
three lines of moving vehicles before they 
reach the safety of the curb. Passengers 
desirous of boarding cars find it necessary 
to wait in an unprotected section of the 
street directly in the line of moving vehi 
cles. The fact that vehicles are forbidden 
to pass within eight feet of a car which has 
stopped to take on or discharge passengers 
does not alter the fact that in most cases 
the rule is openly disregarded. The near- 
side stop, on the other hand, offers passen- 
gers an opportunity to board and leave cars 
when they first stop on approaching a cross 
ing and when all vehicles have stopped 
either behind them or beside them. In this 
way passengers are not compelled to cross 
lines of moving vehicles in boarding cars 
or leaving cars. The contention has been 
made that the passengers must travel an 
added distance in the street, but upon ex 
amining the various types of cars now used 
in New York City, it becomes evident that 
this is so only in the case of the “pay as you 
enter” cars. The old style closed car open 


car and the old style open car, are so con 
structed that it matters not on which side 
of the street they stop, as far as the dis 
tance to be traversed by passengers 1S con 
cerned. To offset the danger incident to 
standing or walking in the street for a 
longer period of time. it has been proposed 
to rope off a safety zone four or five feet 
in width and the length of the car 

he writer understands that one or the 
other of these supplementary safeguards 
will be recommended to the proper authori 
ties by the Advisory Street Traffic Commis 
sion, and with such extra precautions there 
is every reason to believe that the near-side 
stop will be the means of greatly reducing 
the number of our needless street accidents 
Even without these added safeguards, the 
experience of other cities would seem to 
indicate that the plan will prove much safer 
than the present conditions. With this new 
ordinance in effect, New York is just be 
ginning one of its biggest experiments 
in street traffic regulation. The results of 
this test will be watched with interest, not 
only by New Yorkers, but by municipal and 
street railway officials throughout the 
country. 

















SAFETY ZONES AT CAR STOPS IN DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA, AS ARRANGED BY RICHARD 


SYLVESTER, MAJOR AND SUPERINTENDENT, METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The iron posts at the end are held down by sixty-pounds weights, and the intermediate posts by thirty 
7 . I ’ ? 


pound weights. The zones are lighted by lamps at night. 











How to Organize a Municipal Reference Bureau 
By John A. Lapp 


Director, Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information 


ganize a municipal reference bureau,” 

it will be well to set forth the sig- 
nificance of the term “municipal refer- 
ence,” in order that there may be no con- 
fusion as to its application in the varying 
conditions of our cities and towns. 

$y municipal reference we mean a 
scheme of collecting, preserving and hav- 
ing ready for use, information which will 
help to solve problems of municipal gov 
ernment. It is a method by which the ex- 
perience of the world is brought to bear 
upon specific problems in a given city. It 
is a means by which the best thought of 
the land may be focused upon practical 
problems of city government. 

In these days when municipal activities 
have broadened and when the people of the 
city are deffanding that greater and greater 
powers be ext rbised by the municipality in 
the service of its citizens, there is evident 
need for some means by which a city may 
accomplish effectively the end of protecting 
its citizens and promoting their happiness. 
Scearcely any problem confronts a modern 
city which has not at some time or other 
confronted other cities; and scarcely a so- 
lution*Which is being sought for any muni- 
cipal problem is not sought in many other 
cities at the same time. ; Out of the expe 
rience of all cities come valuable lessons to 
each city. 


The Materials for Municipal Reference 

Since a municipal reference bureau is or- 
ganized to serve the needs of the city, the 
first essential is that the material gathered 
shall closely relate to the problems which 
concern the city. While it would be useful 
to have a bureau of universal municipal 
information in a city for the use of stu- 
dents of municipal problems, such an insti- 
tution would not be of the greatest service 


t discussing the question “How to or- 
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in the common everyday problems of the 
city’s administrators. It is essential that 
the practical needs of the city be attended 
to; and to be of the greatest service, muni 
cipal reference work should be largely con- 
fined to the things which the city is act- 
ually doing or which it proposes to do. 

Che first work of a bureau must, there- 
fore, be to study the actual needs of the 
city, to learn its physical conditions and to 
know the needs for its physical develop- 
ment; to understand its legal and other 
limitations; to see clearly the aspirations 
of its citizens and its government, and to 
make the information gathered for use 
focus upon the present and future needs. 

It will be found upon examination that a 
goodly share of the matters with which a 
city administration is concerned are cdn- 
nected with the development of the physical 
city, the building and paving of streets, the 
development of parks and playgrounds, 
construction of sewage and water systems 
and of sewage disposal and garbage reduc- 
tion plants, the cleaning of streets, the plan- 
ning of the future city, the regulation of 
building construction and of public utilities, 
the control of housing, the elimination of 
unhealthful conditions, fire prevention, the 
development of municipal forestry and 
other matters..requiring knowledge of 
architecture, engifieering, and other prac- 
tical arts. 

\ second matter of immediate concern is 
that connected with the leffal status of the 
city, its powers under the constitution and 
statutes, its relation to the state and to 
other municipalities, its administrative or- 
ganization, its legislative work and all the 
multitude of matters relating to the regu- 
lation through laws, ordinances and rules 
of the conduct of its citizens. 

The third important matter is that con- 
cerned with the protection of the people 
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through the health and police departments, 
the methods of preventing and detecting 
disease and crime, and the enforcement of 
the laws, ordinances and rules of the city. 

Taken together, these constitute a wide 
range of activity, and a department or bu- 
reau of municipal reference which seeks 
to give useful information must, if it is to 
be efficient, concentrate its work primarily 
upon the immediate problems, particularly 
those upon which action is pending. 

The kind of information with which mu- 
nicipal reference bureaus should be con- 
cerned is that which serves the persons who 
are doing things in city administration as 
well as those who are developing theoreti- 
cal solutions. It is important to keep in 
mind the end which each practical worker 
in the city administration is striving to 
achieve and to keep closely in touch with 
the present and contemplated steps to be 
taken in all departments. Furthermore, the 
information collected from the experience 
of many cities must be analyzed to apply to 
the differing conditions in the city which 
the department would serve. For example, 
information or books on sewage disposal 
may be of theoretical value only unless an 
analysis is made of the local sewage prob- 
lems and the applicability of the informa- 
tion pointed out. 


Sources of Material 


A municipal reference bureau will find 
the material for its use in widely scattered 
sources—and eternal vigilance and activity 
are required to gather it. 

Local documents are first in importance. 
Some of these are: the statutes of the state 
relating to cities; the ordinances of the city 
in force; the reports of local officers 
whether printed or typewritten; the reports 
of local organizations and the newspapers 
and other local publications. These should 
be gathered for periods of years before, to 
furnish the historical background and also 
as sources of information on proposals 
made in the past. 

Secondly, the reports of particular value 
from other cities should be secured and the 
parts which have any suggestions for local 
application should be preserved. Of par- 
ticular value are the reports of special in- 
vestigations undertaken by any municipal 
authorities, organizations or individuals in 


other places, of problems of city growth 
and management. 

rhirdly, the works of the best recognized 
authorities are needed in matters which are 
subjects of municipal activity, such as engi- 
neering, accounting, sanitation, chemistry, 
law, and especially the works of persons 
acquainted with the practical arts, neces- 
sary for city work. The works of muni- 
cipal experts who have studied municipal 
problems in the large and who have a vision 
of the better city are equally important 

Fourthly, the publications of associations 
organized to study certain phases of city 
life or social welfare are sources of inval- 
Chere are hundreds of 
associations whose work relates directly or 
indirectly to the problems of cities, and 


uable information. 


their disinterested efforts have supplied ex 
cellent material for use in the work of the 
city, 

Fifthly, the magazines and newspapers 
must be followed for articles and news con- 
cerning city development. Timely articles 
should be clipped and the information clas- 
sified and indexed. 

Sixthly, the special researches of the bu 
reau and of other similar bureaus form the 
best material available. Many of the thou- 
sands of municipal problems are not ade- 
quately discussed in books or reports or 
even in magazines or newspapers. Liter- 
ature is scarce, if not entirely lacking in 
hundreds of cases. Yet information is 
needed, and the only way to get it is by 
first hand investigation. In other cases the 
information may be available, but in widely 
scattered sources. The function of the bu- 
reau is to bring these scraps of information 
together and put them in shape for use. 

Lastly, a bureau should draw upon the 
knowledge which individuals in the com 
munity possess. The brains of the com- 
munity should be indexed and the telephone 
directory should be close at hand for use 
Men in this way not only give specific in- 
formation of value about problems to which 
they may have given attention or in which 
they have had experience, but they are by 
this process given an interest in the bureau 
and their cooperation is secured in making 
the bureau efficient. Lawyers, engineers, 
Sanitarians, accountants, architects, land 
scape architects, artists, artisans and busi- 
ness men can all be pressed into service 
by an efficient bureau. 
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On some problems, books and _ other 
printed material are available in large 
quantities. The difficulty with such prob- 
lems is to gather, analyze and retain only 
that part of the printed material which will 
be directly useful. There is a danger in 
having too much material upon a given 
subject. The very essence of municipal 
reference work is to provide the informa- 
tion in usable form, and large volumes of 
undigested material are not in usable form. 

The general library can supply materials 
upon the broader questions, but it takes spe- 
cific researches to meet specific needs. A 
bureau will be constantly making digests of 
laws, ordinances and regulations; gather- 
ing information concerning how this or that 
matter is conducted in another city and 
the results; drawing upon the experiences 
of men; gathering data by direct work; and 
preparing the materials thus obtained for 
ready use. 

In determining the usefulness of mate- 
rials for this work, it must be kept in mind 
that it is to serve the purposes of the ordi- 
nary worker in the city administration as 
well as the higher officials. It is to serve 
the man who has a simple question to de 
cide, as well as the men who are deter- 
mining the large policies of the city. It is 
to be used by men unaccustomed to the 
study of such materials, as well as by those 
whose special powers may lie in the direc- 
tion of research. No problem should be too 
simple and none too profound for the activ- 
ity of such a bureau. 

It is obviously impossible for any single 
bureau to do all of the work required to 
keep in touch with the sources of informa- 
tion outlined and to select materials from 
each. The problem has, therefore, arisen 
of working out a feasible plan of codpera- 
tion, so that the work of each will be avail- 
able to all. A clearing house of municipal 
information has been frequently suggested 
and steps have been contemplated to bring 
about such a bureau. In furtherance of 
this idea, the Public Affairs Information 
Service, which was organized in 1913 as a 
cooperative enterprise among the legisla- 
tive and municipal reference bureaus, has 
been gradually expanding its work in the 
field of municipal information. It is ex- 
pected at an early date that the service may 
become a clearing house of municipal in- 
formation capable of serving the needs of 
the numerous municipal reference bureaus. 


Control of a Municipal Reference Bureau 

Municipal reference bureaus have usu- 
ally been considered as libraries and the 
directing officials have been called libra- 
rians. Several of the important bureaus are 
organized in connection with the public 
library and are controlled by the public li- 
brary. Others are organized as indepen- 
dent bureaus. It is a much discussed ques- 
tion whether the work which a bureau is 
expected to do can best be done through an 
independent bureau or through the library. 
Those who contend for the connection with 
the public library claim that the work is 
essentially that of the library specialized to 
meet a particular need; that the public li- 
brary must be relied upon for a large part 
of the materials used in such a bureau, and 
many contend that such bureaus should be 
manned by librarians. 

Those who argue for the separate bureau 
contend that while it is a library in that it 
collects and preserves materials, its aims, 
purposes, methods and results are so for- 
eign to the work of the library as to make 
its connection with the library misleading. 
It is claimed that the work is essentially 
research work and that the direction of 
such work should be in the hands not of 
librarians, but of municipal experts. 

The writer inclines strongly to the latttr 
view. It is recognized, however, that in 
some cities where the public library has 
obtained a strong foothold as a practical 
institution the work might profitably be 
conducted under its auspices. Several of 
our leading cities maintain libraries which 
fill a large place in the practical affairs of 
the city. But most of our city libraries, 
unfortunately, do not have a_ standing 
among practical men. Too many of them 
devote their attention exclusively to the 
esthetic and cultural. In many cities the 
majority of the patrons are women and 
children and the circulation consists largely 
of light literature. Most of our city li- 
braries are manned by people having little 
conception of the practical functions of a 
municipal reference library. Many public 
libraries are located at considerable dis- 
tance from the seat of administrative and 
municipal activity. Obviously, such a li- 
brary is not a satisfactory place in which to 
establish a municipal reference branch. It 
would not have the proper standing with the 
men whom it would serve, and its useful- 
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ness would be curtailed both from within 
and without. 

Municipal reference work, moreover, does 
not consist of merely gathering the pub- 
lished books and materials relating to city 
government. As pointed out above, it is 
primarily a bureau of research. Most of 
its material must be manufactured. Printed 
material available for use will scarcely ever 
answer one-tenth of the questions which 
come to a municipal reference bureau. 

The control of the municipal reference 
bureau must be non-partisan and non-po- 
litical. A bureau which serves political 
purposes will soon lose its usefulness. It 
must be prepared to serve all parties and 
all men, and any evidence of partisanship 
will impair its efficiency. 

There must also be a permanent tenure 
for the persons on the staff. “No dismis- 
sals except for cause, and no promotion 
except for merit” must be the guiding prin 
ciple of service. 


If the bureau is organized independently, 
the board in control should be appointed for 
reasons other than party membership. Usu- 
ally an ex-officio board of non-partisan of- 
ficials is the best solution of the problem, 


Sufficient assistants should be provided 
to make possible the larger work of the 
bureau. It is @ mistake to assume that one 
person can do all of the work to be done. 
The director should not be confined to the 
details of work when his talents could be 
better employed in planning or in making 
researches. Neither should he be com- 
pelled to do the necessary library work in 
arranging and indexing the material. The 
director should devote his time to the study 
of the problems of city government and the 
available literature of value in such study. 
He should be assisted by a librarian trained 
in the ideals of such a bureau and efficient 
in special reference work. There should 
be at least one clerk or stenographer ca- 
pable of relieving the director and the li- 
brarian of the details of work which bur 
den their time. This should be the mini- 
mum staff of such a bureau. -While in 
several cases good results have been ac- 
complished by one person, it has been due 
to extraordinary diligence and unusual 
ability. The work soon grows beyond the 
power of a single individual. 


Classification of Material 


The classification and arrangement of 
material constitute the strictly library side 
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of a bureau. It is most important, for upon 
it depends the readiness with which a bu- 
reau may render service. It 
value if material is collected 


small 
and is not 
lo say to an inquiret 


is of 


readily accessible. 
that you have material on a subject, and 
then not be able to find it, will not promote 
the idea of municipal reference. 
tical man wants what he wants when he 
wants it, and he cannot understand the dif- 
ficulties which cause delays. Material must 
therefore be arranged so as to be ready for 
instant use. 
range 


lhe prac- 


It is extremely difficult to ar- 
material for the greatest efficiency 
in this respect; yet a bureau must be pre- 
pared on a thousand subjects and an ef 
ficient arrangement of material is impera- 
tive. 

It is not possible to lay down a uniform 
system for classifying the materiai in a 
municipal reference bureau. Each scheme 
will probably have to be made to meet par 
ticular circumstances. Various systems are 
in use, but that which gives the greatest 
efficiency is the classification which allows 
for future growth. When material on a 
given field is scarce, broad classification is 
sufficient, but as the amount of material in 
creases the necessity for subdivision in- 
creases and the system should be capable 
of indefinite expansion through such sub- 
divisions. Thus, the Dewey decimal system 
has been expanded to serve the purpose of 
several bureaus. Probably the most effec- 
tive classification would be that which con- 
fines itself closely to the different functions 
of the municipality, emphasizing through 
minute subdivisions the particular function 
upon which the municipality is most active. 

The catalogue of material of such a bu 
reau will serve its purpose best if it takes 
on the character of an index with sufficient 
cross references to bring to light the more 
obscure phases of material. 


Conclusion 


It should be emphasized that a municipal 
reference bureau, to be successful, must be 
practical. In all of its work the utility aim 
must be kept in view. It is not a place 
where sentiment should play a part. It 
ought to show results on the profit side of 
the ledger or it ought not to be maintained. 

It is primarily a bureau of information 
and not a place to supply reading material 
for general education. The public library 
can well supply all that is needed for the 
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general reader. There is grave danger that 
a bureau may take the path of least resist- 
ance and confine itself to those more ob- 
vious matters upon which material may be 
more readily accessible. This should be 
avoided. The bureau should strive to be a 
pioneer in municipal knowledge, leaving 


the more obvious matters to more super- 
ficial agents. 

A municipal reference bureau with a 
broad vision and steady grasp of the best 
thought concerning municipal activities has 
the opportunity of being a city’s most use- 
ful institution. 





Collecting Birth Returns by Postal Cards 


By W. H. B. Remington 
City Clerk, New Bedford, Mass. 


HE New Bedford method of collecting 
T birth returns may be of interest to 
city clerks and registrars who are 
readers of THE AMERICAN City, and to that 
end it is herewith submitted. 

The legislature of Massachusetts, in 1912, 
passed a law requiring physicians and mid 
wives, within 48 hours after the birth of 
every child in cases of which they were in 
charge, to mail or deliver to the clerk or 
registrar of the city or town in which the 
birth occurred, a notice of the birth, stating 
the date and place of the birth, street and 
number if any, number of the ward if a 
city, and the family name. 

It is further provided in the same legis- 
lation (Chapter 280, Acts of Ig12) that 
physicians and midwives shall keep a record 
of the birth of every child in cases of which 
they were in charge, and shall, within fif- 
teen days after the birth, submit to the city 
clerk or registrar a more complete report, 
the additional information including the 
name of the child, its sex and color, and the 
names, ages, places of birth, occupations 
and residence of the parents, the maiden 
name of the mother, and whether or not 
the physician or midwife signing the birth 
return personally attended the birth. 

It is further provided that if the report 
last mentioned is made within 48 hours 
after the birth, only one report shall be 
made. 

The Massachusetts law relative to birth 
returns which preceded the new law pro- 
vided for the return to be made on or be- 
fore the fifth of the month succeeding the 
birth. When the writer entered the city 
clerk’s office in April, 1911, it was appar- 
ent that in New Bedford the birth record 
laws had been allowed to take their own 


course, with little attempt at enforcement. 
Physicians and midwives reported, some- 
times at the end of one month, sometimes 
at the end of two months, sometimes at the 
end of three months, sometimes at the end 
of six months, and sometimes not at all. A 
strenuous campaign was begun, and the 
doctors and midwives were pushed up to 
making prompt returns. 

One of the local physicians, Dr. Joseph 
P. St. Germaine, one day suggested to the 
writer that it would be a convenience if the 
doctors could have a little card, with blanks 
for the necessary facts printed thereon, 
which might be carried in their kits, ready 
to be filled out “on the job” and mailed*to 
the city clerk at once. It was pointed out 
that the physician would thus rid himself of 
his responsibility at once, and that the birth 
record would be in the city clerk’s office, 
where it belonged, immediately following 
the birth. The idea was acted on at once. 
Postal cards, containing the necessary 
blanks for data, were printed and distrib- 
uted to the physicians and midwives, with a 
request that they be used, in place of the 
old style return blanks, and with an ex- 
planation as to how they would be a benefit 
to all concerned. 

Most of the doctors appreciated the ad- 
vantage of the system, and began the use of 
the cards at once. In some cases, as is 
bound to occur with any innovation, there 
were doctors who objected to the new idea 
and preferred to make their returns at the 
end of the month, on the old blanks, instead 
of daily. To-day, however, the objection 
from the old fogy element has entirely dis- 
appeared, and all the physicians and mid- 
wives are using the cards. 

The only disadvantage to the system ap- 
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peared to be the fact that the first name of 
the child could not always be given at the 
time when the return was made. This was 
overcome by a “follow-up” card, which was 
sent to the parents at the end of the month. 
In ninety-nine out of a hundred cases these 
“follow-up” cards were promptly returned, 
filled out with the child’s full name, and the 
record was complete. 

After the system was well in operation, 
the law requiring notice within 48 hours, 
referred to above, was passed. The postal 
card return, with slight change from its 
original form, was entirely adaptable to the 
requirements of the new law. In fact, it 
saved the physician extra work, inasmuch 
as he was able to give his notice and make 
his return at the same time, immediately 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
(Chap. 280, Acts of 1912.) 


NOTICE AND RETURN OF BIRTH. 


City of New Bedford, ...................., 191 
To Registrar of Births:— 
Notice and return of birth in New Bedford oc- 
curring in practice of and personally attended by the 
undersigned :— 


Date of birth............--.-s cen tdtesipeentEnhesenmpEe 


Full nameof child (if possible)-_-_.......---------------- 


Sex (if twin, so state).-..--.--. acini ape tecanbenrenranianasacnitantnenie tite 
COMEP cccdccccccccenceccwndamccdeccsepteceseccecccecaes-co- 


Place of birth (street and number) Ward____- 


eg 


Father’s birthplace (city and state)_.........--....--..-. 


Father's age 


A 


Residence of parents (if other than New Bedford) 


Mother's maiden name 


Mother's birthplace (city and state)............-.....--- 


Mother's age 


Mother’s occupation 


Signature of physician or midwife___................._. 


POSTAL CARD USED BY PHYSICIANS FOR 
REPORTING BIRTHS IN NEW BEDFORD 


The Physcian’s Retum of Births for 191_<- does not give 
first name of child. Please fill out the following and return to 


City Clerk's Office, 
W. H. B. REMINGTON, 


City Clerk 
Name 
Date of Birth 
Father's Name 
Mother's Maiden Name 


THE “FOLLOW-UP” CARD 


following the birth, and thus get the entire 
matter off his mind. The physician or mid 
wife now makes out the card on the day of 
the birth, mails it at once, and the notice 
and record are in the recording office within 
twenty-four hours, in most cases, after the 
delivery of the child. First names, if not 
supplied, are secured through the follow-up 
system. 

The annual canvass which the city clerk 
in Massachusetts is required to make, un- 
der the law, shows the result of the system 
Out of a total of 3,649 New Bedford births 
during the year 1913, for instance, more 
than 87 per cent were recorded in the city 
clerk’s office within 24 hours after they 
occurred. The sources of the entire record 
follow: 


Reported by physicians. . ‘ degases 2,427 
Reported by midwives........ inetaaw Ge eie 766 
Reported by canvassers...... ; inten wai. a 
Reported from miscellaneous sources...... 130 
BE dani ctrendheteh wish deracudateneedwna Se 
lhe canvass showed: 
Births attended but not reported by physicians 102 
Births attended but not reported by midwives.. 49 
Births occurring elsewhere, parents residents of 
New Bedford....... tipeCasawee hwaeen , 12 
Cases unattended by physicians or midwives.. 163 
3°6 


There is one more advantage in the use 
of the post card returns—their adaptability 
for filing. All are of uniform size, and 
since each original return is by itself, it can 
be filed, alphabetically, under the proper 
letter for the family name. Under the old 
method, with several births reported on one 
blank signed by the same physician, con 
fusion as to filing originals must follow, 
unless much extra work is involved, and it 
is sometimes almost impossible to find a 
current record without overhauling the en- 
tire accumulation. 


SAIS ASSISU 


























Chicago’s Municipal Asphalt Plant | 


By Walter G. Leininger ‘ 


Superintendent of Streets, City of Chicago 


N cities where repair work is done \ 


contract, the sum of money expended 
iS apt to be large in proportion to he 
vardage repaired; and in order to get ré 


pairs done quickly by this method, a gr: 
deal of time is expended in notifying the 
contractor and estimating and finally set 
tling on the work actually done lhe city 
must keep all records of \ irdag cost, et 
just as completely as if it were doing th 
work itself. Hence, when the Bureau of 
streets of ( hicago lecided to do its o\ 


asphalt repair work, it was necessary only 


to add a field force to the men alrea 


engaged in this work The first vear that 
any attempt was made to repair by day 
labor, all material was purchased at th 
plant of a contractor lhe hauling and 
placing were carried on bv the Street 1) 


partment Chemical tests were made of 

material purchased, and although the mix 
and material was good, the Bureau had nm 
opportunity to try a new method, mix or 
material which they felt might give bettet 


results. It was the necessity of a pli 


° 
this purpose, and the cheaper manufactur 
that resulted in the building of the present 

inicipal asphalt plant of the City of Chi- 
cago 

The plant proper was constructed by 
Hetherington and Berner at a cost of $46, 
000 The Department then took up the 
matter of additional buildings to be used 
as office, scale house, chemical laboratory 
and baths. The plant to-day represents an 
expenditure of approximately $75,000. 

The plant can be utilized for the manu 
facture of top, binder or bituminous mix 
tures, and has a rated capacity of 2,000 

rds of finished pavement per day of eight 
hours. By finished pavement is meant two 
inches of top and two inches of binder. 

lhe plant is run on a different basis from 
lar plants in other cities. A “capital 


iccount” of $75,000 was placed at the dis 
posal of the plant This amount gave the 
plant the required money with which to 
purchase supplies and material for the 
vear’s work. Each of the thirty-five wards 
in the city is credited with a certain per 
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centage of the vehicle tax fund, based on 
the amount of collection in that particular 
ward. Then when the plant is furnishing 
material for any ward, such material is 
charged for at a standard price per ton; 
this price being sufficient to allow for all 
overhead expenses plus depreciation. These 
prices are much lower than could be pro- 
cured by contract. The charge for top mix- 
ture is $7.50 per ton, for binder $4.50 per 
ton, and for bituminous macadam $5 per 
ton. The actual cost to the plant for top 
mixture is $5.75 per ton, for binder $3.75 
per ton, and for bituminous macadam $4 
per ton. Hence, during the operation of 
the plant an earning of $4,000 average per 
month will be shown. This earning holds 
the capital account stable and allows for 
all depreciation, repairs and the like. 

he asphalt repair division is under di 
rect supervision of a General Foreman of 
\sphalt Repairs, who reports directly to the 
Superintendent of Streets. In this way 
rapid operation and decision are secured, 

Upon entering the plant from Ashland 
Avenue, at the right stands the office of 
the plant foreman, above which is the 


chemical laboratory. Directly behind the 
office is a long storage room where parts 
and tools for all kinds of asphalt work are 
held in reserve. The next building to the 
right is the office of the scaleman, where all 
material is weighed as it leaves the plant 
Just behind this office are the locker room 
and shower baths Here the men dress and 
wash, and at the close of the day’s work 
leave the plant refreshed and clea 

lhe chemical laboratory Is 1n charge I 
a chemist and his assistant, who employ 
two samplers. The laboratory is light an 
airy, well ventilated and fitted with hoods 


in which all gases are carried off All ma 
terials used in connection with the plant and 
the work are tested by standard methods 
\ copy of each test is placed on file in the 


Bureau, and a duplicate is retained at the 
plant. In this way all department heads 
inspectors, ete., are kept in touch with the 
class of material being used All requisi 
tions for material bear the signature of the 
chemist, showing that the material is cor 
rect in all respects. Not only raw material, 
but the mixtures made for repair, are tested 
from time to time, so that at any time the 
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mixture used on any job 
can be ascertained and 
the results of wear noted 

The first year’s opera 
tion with the plant was in 
IQI3 rhe results are ex 
ceeding encouraging, al 
though the plant fore: 
was being broken in and 
the new machinery 
worked hard, as is usua 


with a new plant of this 


S1z¢ The system of get 
ting material, unloadi 

and storing in convenient 
places Was also i new 


proposition, and the stot 
bins were not then 


Neve rthe le Ss, 


age 


1 
completed 














the following resuits 


speak for themsel 


HE STOREROOM 


done is to mark out the cuts to be made and 
holes to be repaired. As fast as the cuts 
$119,828.¢ are made and trimmed, the old material is 


gathered up and taken away. The painting 


~ of the edges is next completed by using 

Under the previous arrangement of hand isphaltic cement. The binder gang then 
ling repair work by contract, a fair average follows up, bringing up the repair to within 
of maintenance cost ibout six cents an inch and a half to two inches of the top 
per square yard (he binder is tamped and smoothed, ready 
lhe proposed repair work for the year for the top. The top is then laid, raked, 

is laid out on a small map by the genet smoothed and ironed; after rolling with a 
foreman in charg« Care is taken to dis five- or eight-ton roller the top is dusted 
trict this work in a inner that will ré with cement and barricaded with wooden 


quire the shortest moves. Upon the arrival 


horses until ready for opening the street to 


of the gang upon a street the first thing _ traffic. 
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Record of all asphalt streets in the city, 
as well as those of other materials, is kept 
by map and card index. All streets under 
the contractor’s reserve are placed on the 
map under a distinct color in dotted line, 
and as soon as this street falls to the city 
to maintain, the line is made solid. All 
dimensions, data, etc., pertaining to this 
street are filed alphabetically in a card in- 
dex file and on the reverse side a complete 
record of repair is kept, showing yardage 
repaired, cost, etc. In order that the Su- 
perintendent of Streets may keep in con- 
stant touch with the various repair gangs, 
a map with colored thumb tacks showing 
the location of each gang is kept. A loca- 


MADISON _ ST 
From To 

“i Canal | YxAvn A 

| Chater | Pacite 97 27, 


Date of 
Contract 


Expiration 
‘Contractor 


| [Dave of 


tion report is sent to the office of the Bu- 
reau each night by the various foremen, 
and the plant is kept up-to-date in this way 
The location of road rollers is noted by the 
same method, and in this way the shortest 
moves for the machines can be planned by 
the assistant superintendent in charge of 
repairs. Each roller bears a number. The 
duplicate of this number appears on the 
location map. 

The total capacity of the storage bins is 
approximately 850 cubic yards of sand and 
stone. The cement is kept in a brick-lined 
room, air and water tight. Five hundred 
barrels of cement are kept in readiness for 
use at all times. 
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the plant turns out al 
asphaltic filler required 
for brick and eranite 
block repair The liquid 
asphalt used for building 
macadam streets by the 
penetration method is also 
made at the asphalt plant 

The department this 
year purchased twenty 3 
vard Bain asphalt wagons 
When other wagons are 
needed they are hired by 
the day 
no horses The largest 


Che city owns 


number of asphalt wagons 
working this year was 
sixty, and this number 
varies from time to time 
a great deal, depending 
on the length of haul 
The hauling of material 
will be greatly improved 
and che ape ned in the near 
future, for the Bureau 
has purchased two 5-ton 
Pierce-Arrow dump 
trucks to assist in the long 





— hauls It iS estimated 





MIXING ROO 


From the storage bins the material is 
carried by conveyors to the hopp¢ rs located 
at the top of the plant. From these hoppers 
it is fed to the different mixers as requir 
\fter mixing it is conveyed to the wagons 
and arrives on the job at from 280 to 320 
degrees I 

Each wagon is loaded in approximate! 
ten minutes lop and binder can be loaded 
at the same time, there being two mixers 


Besides the manufacture of top and binder, 


that each truck will tak 
the place of three anda 
half teams on this work. 
he appearance in and about an asphalt 
plant is in most instances not pleasing. It 
is naturally a dirty,smoky place. It is with 
is in mind that the City of Chicago in 
vites the visit of interested people, and we 
can safely say that they will go away with 
the impression that cleanliness and beauty 
have been factors carefully provided for in 
the construction and operation of the muni- 
cipal asphalt plant of Chicago. 
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Maintaining Macadam Highways* 
By E. A. James, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer, Board of Highway Commissioners, York County, Ontario 





[ is safe to say that nine-tenths of the st be well bound, the should 
objections to macadam roads arise, not properly rounded and compacted, 
from difficulties or faults in their con perhaps most essential 

struction, but from the improper obser\ age must be provided and m 

ince of the rules which govern their propet Ditches should be kept open at 

maintenance and the crown and shoulder ke 
here are a great many agencies tending shape that the ditches can pe 

oward the destruction of macadam roads, proper function. In the construc 

such as the grinding and loosening action roads a great deal of attention is 

of horse-drawn or motor vehicles, the important problems of maxi 
ouring and softening effect of water, and but perhaps too little att 

the action of wind in carrying off the metal that of minimum grades 

in the form of dust; such wind may be (he formation of ruts 

itural or due to fast-moving vehicles, lage,and even a small quantit 

\ great deal may also be said of the Sta ding on the surface of 
detrimental effects which result from bad causes a local softening of th 
lrainage, marrow tires carrying heavy so that shallow ruts soon | 
loads, the tracking of vehicles, and the his trouble, insomuch as it is 
presence of mud and other foreign material softening effect of water, « 

m the road, which causes wheels to pick up vented by providing longitudinal 

the metal lateral drainage. 


lf maintenance charges are to be kep 


in reasonable limits, proper construc 


1 } We | It is to be hoped that the da 
on is an absolute necessity The subgrad 
hand when narrow tires heavily 
*From a paper presented before the recent ( be seen no more upon our roa 
l te 1 at 4 =) { R Ss { % 1 


already the case in many | 


Effect of Narrow Tires 
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A MACADAM ROAD IN RICHMOND HILL, ONT. 
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tries, in at least one of which laws provide 
for a minimum tire width of 4 inches. In 
Europe 6-inch tires are common, and where 
four-wheeled wagons are used the rear 
wheels are generally a foot farther apart 
than those in front. Such vehicles are 
road makers. A little consideration of 
the unit weights imposed on road surfaces 
by heavily loaded wagons will show the 
necessity for regulation of width of tires, 
The average 12-ton roller carrying a full 


Advantages and Cost of Oiling 
While oiling cannot be considered a per- 
manent remedy for all the ills to which 
macadam roads are subject, it goes far 
towards preventing the carrying away of 
the metal in the form of dust, as well as as- 
sisting in making the road surface water- 
proof. 
The following table gives some idea of 
the cost of oiling in York County. This 
price includes the heating of the oil: 


COST, PER APPLICATION, OF OILING ONE MILE OF ROAD, OF DIFFERENT WIDTHS WITH VARYING 
QUANTITIES OF MATERIAL 


Om, 7% Cents per GALLON 


Cost oF APPLICATION 


Width of Square yards \ gallon per 
Road per mile square yard 


10 ft 5,867 $135 
12 7,040 157 
14 8,213 179 
16 9,387 201 
18 10,560 223 
20 11,733 235 


Lg gallon per 4 gallon per 
square yard 


$25.00 per MILE 


: 1 gallon per |1'4 gallons per 


square vard square yard square yard 


$245 $355 $465 $575 
289 421 553 685 
333 487 641 795 
377 554 729 905 
421 619 817 1,015 
465 685 905 1,125 


Or, S8'o CENTS PER GALLON 
Cost or Appiication, $25.00 PER MILE 


Width of Square yards ‘4 gallon per ' 
Road per mile square yard 

10 ft 5,867 

12 7,040 

14 $213 | 
16 9,387 | 
1s 10,560 | 
20 11,733 





Ordinarily the following applications will suffice 


ogallon per 
square yard 





“4 gallon per 
square yard 


1 gallon per 1'4 gallons per 
square yard square yard 


$400 
475 
550 
625 
700 


775 





First Year—First application, 44 gallon per square yard 
Second application, ‘4 gallon per square yard 
SuBSEQUENT YEARS—Two applications, each ‘4 gallon per square yard. 


complement of coal and water has approxi- 
mately 18,000 pounds on the rear axle. The 
rear roller width is usually 20 inches; thus 
there is an exerted pressure of 450 pounds 
per inch of width in contact with the road. 
In comparison take the average load of 2 
cubic yards of crushed stone weighing 5200 
pounds; add for wagon 1400 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of 6600 pounds, or 1650 pounds 
per wheel. This gives for a 2-inch tire 825 
pounds per inch of width, and it will be 
seen that a 4-inch tire, giving a pressure of 
412 pounds per inch of width, is approxi- 
mately equivalent to a 12-ton roller. 

The carrying of mud, etc., upon the road 
may be prevented by keeping the shoulder 
and side roads smooth and well compacted. 
This may be done effectually by the use of 
the split log drag. 


The Patrol System Recommended 

There are three systems of maintenance, 
viz.: 

1. Contract system 

2. Personal supervision by rural popula- 
tion—i.e., statute labor system 

5. Men employed by road authorities 
i.e., patrol system. 

The contract system is not satisfactory, it 
being practically impossible to get proper 
observance of the terms of contract. 

The statute labor system is not good 
practice, it being unsound in principle, un- 
just in its operation, wasteful in its prac- 
tice and generally unsatisfactory in results. 

The patrol system is the most popular 
and best method of macadam road super- 
vision, A man is given charge of a section 
of road from 4 to 6 miles in length, for the 



































THE 


maintenance of which he is held personally 
responsible to the road authorities, Exten 
sive tools are not necessary, a wheelbarrow 
and shovel, with or without a tamping iron, 
comprising the outfit. With these tools, ruts 
and hollows are repaired in their infancy, 
and in its success this system proves again 
the truth of the old adage, “A 
time, etc.” 


stitch in 
Such a system should be put in 
operation as soon as possible after the com- 
pletion of construction. 


Repairing Depressions 

As regards methods of repairs, the best 
way is to sweep the hole or depression 
clean and paint it with a light tar; then 
throw into the hole enough inch stone to 
bring the depression up to the form of the 
road, add a little more tar and then some 
half-inch clips and roll until firm. The re- 
pair is thus made without disturbing the 
base of the road. 

When tar or asphalt is not available, 
pick the stones loose for a few inches 
around the depression, add enough fresh 
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material to fill, wet it and tamp firmly. In 
a day or so it may be found to have loos 
ened slightly; but, if gone over a few times, 
it will 
sound as the surrounding road 

A method of more extensive repair which 
has been tried out with considerable suc- 
cess on largely traveled roads by the York 
Highway Commission, is that of resurfac- 
ing macadam with 
Ruts were coated with %-inch of Tarvia. 
Into this was rolled stone to bring the road 
to the proper cross section. The 
was then given an application of about 
gallon of Tarvia per square yard, into 
which were rolled rock chips or gravel suf 
ficient to prevent bleeding. Granite 
trap rock and pea gravel have been tried 
for this purpose, but trap rock on account 
of its greater hardness and toughness is 
undoubtedly the best. A bituminous 
face of this description is much more resil- 
ient than macadam. This will from 
$600 to 800 per mile of 16-foot road, de 
pending upon the conditions of the base 


soon be found to have become as 


material. 


bituminous 


surface 
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and 


sur- 


cost 





The Economy of a Vitrified Brick Road* 


By Will 


HIE greatest element affecting the 
economy of any road is, strange to 
say, the very one that is least taken 

into account, and that is its out-of-repair 
condition. The road that calls for the 
most frequent repairs is the road that is 
most likely to be out of repair. In the sum 
of lapses of time in which such a road is out 
of repair, there is an aggregate total de- 
traction from the road’s worth which by 
the lesser load hauled, the broken spring, 
the injured horse, the extra wear and tear 
on the vehicle, if converted into dollars, 
would often equal in a short period of time 
the entire original cost of the improve- 
ment. I would impress and emphasize this 
feature of road economics. When a road 
is out of repair your road investment is 
paying no interest. 

The original cost of a brick road is not 
necessarily excessive. The cost of grading, 
drainage, bridging and the entire prepara- 
tion for placing thereon the artificial foun- 


* From a paper read at the recent Canadian and 
International Good Roads Congress. 
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dation and wearing surface should be alike 
for all types and is therefore no more ex- 
pensive for a brick road than is required 
for the least expensive type of wearing sur- 
face. This foundation is not readily 
injured, and is likely to remain intact. 
With the brick wearing surface upon it, 
ample protection for the durability of all 
the work incident to such preparation is 
afforded. 

A curb for a brick highway is not neces- 
sary. A small upper lug built on the ex 
treme edge of the concrete foundation, the 
height of the depth of the sand cushion, is 
all that is necessary. 

The concrete foundation, if used, must 
be made entirely smooth, conforming to the 
grade of the finished street. Even a con 
crete foundation is not essential in case th 
subgrade contains much sand and gravel, 
enabling a complete, ready and perfect 
drainage. The ideal condition is a dry sub- 
A concrete foundation, however, is 
advisable in 


base. 
most instances throughout 


Canada, where we naturally expect a con 
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ason ot low temperature Over 


this foundation, whether of natural soil ot 


concrete, must be placed a cushion of sand 
to a uniform depth from 1 to 2 inches 
thoroughly and evenly compressed 

which to place the brick. The interstices 


the brick must be filled from the sand cush 
ion full and flush with the top, a mixture 
applied as a fluid, of the best quality of 
Portland cement and fine sharp sand in pré 
portion of one to one, the setting of which 
shall be prote cted from use, uneven temper 
ature and destructive weather elements, 
til completely set 
The main streets of Belleville, East St 
Alton and Danville. Hlinois; Terre 
Brazil, Anderson 
Frankfort and Lebanon, Indiana; the main 


l ouis 


Haute, Richmond, 


llicothe, Sandusky 
and Conneaut, Ohio, are brick paved. All 


of these streets have more than an average 


Streets ot Portsm« uth { hi 


life of twenty years. In Cleveland a 

other large cities many brick streets, in 
cluding such streets as Fifte enth, Sixteenth 
Mentor, Buhrer, Holmden and Lexington 
avenues, have pavements whose average 


life exceeds twelve years 
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here are hundreds of streets to be found 
through the above mentioned towns that 
have been in use more than ten years and 
which have not called for a penny of repair 
due to wear and tear. It is true that cuts 
and openings that have been made in the 
pavements have been well repaired in 
most instances. In some cases these cuts 


and opm nings have been carelessly repaired 
ind have injured somewhat the quality of 
the street, but there is no evidence of suf 
ficient wear and tear from traffic uses of 
these streets to have called for any repair 
whatever 

t must be borne in mind that the average 
traffic upon these streets at the least calcu 
lation is twice that of any traffic that is 
borne upon any part of the country high 
ways of a main market or inter-county sys 
tem. The burden of wear and tear is thus 
reduced one-half in its application to county 
highways. It is this kind of evidence that 
has influenced the governors of states like 
New York, Ohio and lowa to set the seal 


)f approval on the use of vitrified brick for 


roadw ay purposes. 
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IDEAS FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
EXECUTIVE 
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A Department of Domestic Science 

suFFALO, N. Y.—A Department of Do- 
mestic Science was established last month 
in connection with the Erie County Farm 
Bureau of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. The plans of the Bureau provide 
for doing for women and girls on the farm, 
within their possible range of activities, 
work similar to that which is being done 
through the medium of Farm Bureaus for 
men and boys upon the farm within the 
range of their well defined lines of opera- 
tion. There is this difference, however, 
between the operations of the Department 
of Domestic Science and the Farm Bureau 
proper: the latter has been tried out in 
many of its essential possibilities, with the 
result that waste effort has been eliminated 
and the work now being undertaken by a 
properly equipped Farm Bureau is carried 
on in accordance with well established rules, 
well defined policies and on a_ scientific 
basis. The Domestic Science Department, 
on the contrary, goes into a virgin field 
without knowledge gained through previous 
experience, and must work out its own sal- 
vation to the last detail. 

The fact has been recognized for many 
years that one of the principal handicaps 
to successful farming has been the failure 
heretofore to give proper consideration to 
the women’s end of farm work. There is 
probably no business undertaking in which 
men and women cooperate more closely 
than they do in farming, yet despite the 
fact that the national government and the 
governments of practically every common- 
wealth in the nation have spent large sums 
of money in furthering the progress of 
agriculture through the medium of the far- 
mer and his son, thus far comparatively lit- 
tle has been devoted to similar work with 
regard to the farmer's wife and her daugh- 
ter. 

Miss Katherine H. Mills, who has been 
engaged to undertake this work in 
County, is a graduate of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. She is a 
farmer's daughter by birth and knows the 


Erie 


practical as well as the theoretical end of 
all details of work in the farm 
home. Miss Mills will spend the greater 
part of her time in Erie County outside of 
Buffalo, addressing meetings of 


women's 


farmers’ 
Wives and visiting them at their homes in 
various parts of the county in connection 
with the carrying out of her plans. 

The opening of this new department in 
with the 
made possible only 


connection Farm Bureau was 
through private sub 
scriptions of individuals and corporations 
interested in the work of the Bureau, the 
Farm Bureau not having sufficient funds to 
undertake the work. 
+ + 
Supervising Charity Giving and 
Receiving 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The Grand Rap- 
ids Association of Commerce is waging a 
vigorous warfare against both the financing 
methods of certain philanthropic institu- 
tions and the often too-ready response to 
the demands for assistance made upon the 


lhe 


wavy to 


impulsive, generous-hearted 
\ssociation believes that the 


public 
best 

protect worthy institutions and at the same 
time stem the tide of wasteful giving, is 
for some central committee to pass upon 
all the institutions or organizations whose 
representatives canvass the city for funds, 
it being obviously impossible for the ordi- 
nary business man to investigate the worthi 
ness of the causes which make a claim upon 
his charity. The 
established a Charities Endorsement Com- 
mittee, whose duty it is to pass upon all 


Association has therefore 


solicitations for charitable funds, and it is 
the duty of those who are making such 
campaigns for funds first to receive the 
endorsement of the Charities Endorsement 
Committee. 

It was felt that many of the evils which 
prevail in the field of charitable work as at 
present conducted would be eliminated if 
the business man would insist upon the 
proper organization of the philanthropic 
forces of the city, and on the right kind 
of bookkeeping and administrative methods. 
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Local, well-established institutions have 
recognized the need for such supervision, 
and voluntarily seek the endorsement of the 
Charities Endorsement Committee. If an 
institution or organization refuses to apply 
for such endorsement, the members of the 
Association are warned not to give it their 
support. This has reference, of course, to 
any cause which is seeking to maintain 
itself by public subscription. 

Business men in Grand Rapids are urged 
to hang in their offices the card furnished 
by the Association, which reads as follows: 
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MEMBER 
Grand Rapids 


Association of Commerce 


ALL SOLICITORS MUST PRESENT 
ENDORSEMENT CARD 
FROM THE ABOVE ASSOCIATION 











+ + 


Rocuestern, N. Y.—The Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce recommends that 
charities be prepared to answer satisfac- 
torily the following five questions as a test 
of their worthiness: 

1. Is there a need for the particular work 
which the organization says it is trying to do? 

2. Is the organization meeting this need ef- 
fectively ? ° 

3. Has the organization any guarantee of 
permanency ? 

4. Are contributions spent for the purpose 
for which they are solicited? 

5. Is there a board of managers which meets 
regularly, and is there published an annual 
statement of finances, audited by a certified 
public accountant ? 


+ 
A Manufacturers’ Exhibit 

New Haven, Conn.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of New Haven has been instru- 
mental in giving to the city a permanent 
manufacturers’ exhibition, housed in a two- 
story building of its own. The enterprise 
was planned to serve the twofold purpose 
of placing New Haven in its true position 
as a manufacturing, business, educational 
and social center, and of rendering a real 
service to the manufacturers themselves 
through the advertising advantages. 





To bring the exhibition to the attention of 
the public, a souvenir in the form of a 150- 
page booklet was issued by the New Haven 
Manufacturers’ Exhibit Association, This 
relates the history and objects of the move 
ment and presents facts of interest in re- 
gard to New Haven. Among the latter are 
the names of famous inventors who were 
natives of New Haven; an account of the 
plan being projected for a civic center; a 
few words about the transportation lines, 
with a photograph of the proposed new 
railroad station; a sketch of Yale Univer- 
sity with photographs of the buildings; a 
brief outline of the various public utilities 
with photographs of the buildings which 
some of them occupy; information about 
the banks in New Haven with photographs 
of a few of them, and a long list of some 
of the various products from the city’s 
shops. There are also photographs of some 
of the school buildings. 

The foregoing subjects occupy approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the booklet, the remain 
der of which is devoted to photographs of 
the very interesting exhibits and advertise- 
ments of the individual exhibitors. 

+ + 


A Pure Food Department 

Datias, Texas.—Propaganda in faver 
of cleaner and more sanitary methods of 
handling food products, initiated and sup- 
ported by the food dealers themselves, in- 
stead of by an outside organization which 
sets out to reform the food dealers, as is 
usually the case, are in effect in Dallas. 
The dealers invited the cooperation of the 
consuming public and of the city authori- 
ties, and the movement is carried on as an 
activity of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce through its Pure Food Department 
organized to handle the problem. 

The plan of operation was to divide the 
department into the following five sections, 
with a chairman in charge of each section, 
viz., grocery, meat market, bakery, dairy, 
restaurant. Score cards for use in grading 
the places of business in each section en- 
tirely upon their sanitary methods, includ- 
ing the absence of flies, rather than upon 
the costliness of the equipment, were de- 
vised to help give publicity to the move- 
ment, and to insure that the dealers whose 
establishments meet the required standard 
are properly advertised to the consuming 





THE 
public. Workers from all parts of the city 
were secured to serve on inspection com- 
mittees. A certificate of merit is presented 
to each place of business inspected that in- 
dicates a passing grade after each inspec- 
tion. Different colored score cards are 
used, and the public is advised through the 
press of the color of card in force for that 
particular month. 

+ + 


Commercial Club Buys Dairy 
Cows for Farmers 

Bette Fourcue, S. D.—Through the 
Guarantee Fund of the Belle Fourche Com- 
mercial Club, which is financing the plan, 
farmers who are desirous of building up 
their dairy herds but are handicapped for 
lack of ready cash, will be able to do so 
and will be given an abundance of time 
in which to pay for the cows. 

A letter is mailed to a number of pros- 
pects, telling them of the plan and asking 
them to call at the secretary's office and 
sign a contract if interested, specifying the 
breed they wish, the number of cows needed 
and the age they wish them to be. When 


a sufficient number have been spoken for, 


competent buyers are sent out to purchase 
the stock. The best cows possible are 
bought at the very least money, and are 
turned over to the contract holders at the 
initial cost price, plus the freight and ex- 
penses of the buyers. 


+ + 


Window-Boxes in Business 
Section 

Cuicaco, Irt.—During the last two years 
the Chicago Association of Commerce has 
conducted a campaign for the placing of 
window boxes in the downtown office build- 
ings and hotels. While originally used only 
through a feeling of civic pride, the utiliza- 
tion of the plants and bay trees was found 
to be excellent advertising and often taken 
as an indication of the character of the firm 
using them. Also the effect upon the work- 
ers confined behind such windows was felt 
to be unquestionably wholesome and con- 
ducive to their energy and cheerfulness. 

The beauty of marble columns was found 
to be enhanced by a touch of green, and 
the ugliness of telegraph poles and other 
overhead construction was easily lessened 
by placing simple baskets of flowers about 
midway upon them. The expense of in- 
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stalling the boxes was found to be slight, 
and it was felt that the hardy plants and 
little trees would require an inconsiderable 
amount of attention, which could be given 
by some one in the office or by the florist 
from whom the plants were obtained, 


+ + 


Arousing the Interest of the 


Members 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa—The recent mem- 
bership campaign resulted in materially in- 
creasing the income of the Williamsport 
Board of Trade and in arousing the in- 
terest of its members in public questions. 
Although the organization had been in ex- 
istence for some fourteen years, its total in- 
come was scarcely more than $3,800 per an- 
num. To-day there are nearly 500 members 
at $25 each—an annual income of approxi- 
mately $12,500. Important as is this growth 
in income, the best feature of the campaign, 
in the opinion of Secretary-Manager Wil- 
liam S. Millener, was the arousing of the 
interest of the members in public questions. 
The program of work, as formulated in 
conference with representatives of the 
American City Bureau, includes such mat- 
ters as: 

Annexation of contiguous territory 

Securing an equitable system of assessments 
and taxation 

Better system of street lighting 

Extension of paved streets 

Erection of a modern market house 

Industrial development along rational lines 

Building up and encouraging local industries 

Systematic method of handling charity 
problems 

Increased desire for coGperation among the 
business men and on many topics of local in- 
terest 

The people of Williamsport are now con- 
vinced that they can best promote industrial 
prosperity by giving consideration primar- 
ily to the improvement of civic conditions 
and to the building up and expanding of 
existing industries, rather than by using 
local capital to tempt factories away from 
other cities. 

As to the importance of building a com- 
mercial organization along 
lines, Mr. Millener writes: 


democratic 


“The chief opposition to our membership 
campaign at the outset was due to the fact that 
it necessitated advancing the membership dues 
; . sa 
from $5 a year to $25 a year, and the argu- 
ment was presented by many that it would be 
impossible to secure general coOperation in 
such an effort. Results have proven that such 
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a conclusion was wrong; in fact, it is now ap 
parent since every member is paying the same 
amount and each has an equal voice in the af 
fairs of the organization, greater interest is 
shown. 

“We believe it is necessary to build a com 


mercial organization along democratic lines, 
ind that the influence which radiates from the 
central body should be carried out by men 
from the middle and minor walks of life 
through committee service and recommenda- 
tuuons 





Financing Industrial Development by the Dona- 
tion and Sale of Real Estate 
By C. C. Kirkpatrick 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Little Rock, Ark. 


URING the last decade several impor 
D tant plans have been evolved for 
the raising of funds by the commer- 
cial organizations of the United States 
These plans have been given national pub 
licity, and are known as the Williamsport 
plan, the Wilkes-Barre plan, the Davenport 
plan, the Sioux City plan, the Scranton plan, 
and others modeled along similar lines. 

The chief aim in all instances has been 
to provide sufficient funds for development 
work and to maintain the funds perma- 
nently. Funds have been secured in va- 
rious ways, by the collection of dues an- 
nually, or over a period of years, by spe- 
cial subscriptions, by investments in stocks 
of new companies, and by the organization 
of industrial development companies, 

In Little Rock a plan has been devised by 
my associate, Carl J. Baer, Industrial Com 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which with some modifications and addi- 
tions | believe will finally solve the question 
so often asked, “What do I get out of it?” 
by returning to the subscriber of funds real 
estate which will be worth the full amount 
of his subscription at the end of a short 
period of years. 

Soon after the organization of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Gov- 
ernors decided to make a campaign for the 
establishing of new industries. Owners of 
vacant land in and surrounding Little Rock 
were asked to donate some of their idle real 
estate to the Chamber of Commerce, the 
funds secured from this land to be used for 
legitimate industrial development purposes. 
As a net result of a quiet campaign, cover- 
ing a few weeks, we secured donations of 
property amounting to about $100,000. This 
property was then sold to the citizens of 
Little Rock at approximately twice its ap- 


praised value on the basis of 5 per cent 
down and 2 per cent per month without 
interest or taxes until fully paid. 

Contracts were signed up for sales aggre- 
gating somewhat over $200,000. The prop- 
erty was then divided and the purchasers 
were allowed to make their selections of 
real estate in the order of their purchase, 
or the property was allotted to the pur- 
chaser by a real estate appraising board. 
lt was found that not quite enough land had 
been donated which could be divided in 
units to suit all purchasers. Accordingly, 
the Industrial Development Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce purchased a 
tract of land adjoining the city which could 
be divided up into lots suitable for a resi- 
dential sub-division. 

In Little Rock we have found that most 
of our business men will subscribe from 
two to twenty times as much to a real es- 
tate purchase contract as they will to a spe- 
cial fund or to the payment of dues. Most of 
our purchasers of real estate also pay dues 
to the Chamber of Commerce, naturally re- 
sulting in a duplication of effort for prac- 
tically the same general purpose. To over- 
come this objectionable feature, it can be 
easily arranged that the membership fee be 
included in the real estate purchase con- 
tract, with a graded or limited voting 
power. If one member pays more than an- 
other, he will necessarily secure in return 
real estate of greater value. If the city 
grows and prospers, his real estate values 
increase, and he becomes the owner of 
property which at the end of a few years 
is worth all that he has paid for it. Stating 
it in another way, he has simply loaned the 
Chamber of Commerce some money with- 
out interest for a few years for the pur- 
pose of developing his city. 
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Our fund in Little Rock is disbursed by 
an Industrial Development Committee comh- 
posed of seven of our leading business men 
elected by the Board of Governors of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Each manufactur- 
ing proposition is thoroughly investigated 
and carefully analyzed by our official staff 
and is then presented to the committee. 
Their action is final on all propositions. 

In a recent discussion of industrial devel- 
opment methods, some questions were asked 
which indicated possible objections to the 
Little Rock plan. For the benefit of other 
cities, these questions and the writer's an- 


swers to them are here published: 


(1) What inducements are offered to real 
estate owners to donate land? 

ANSWER—First, we appeal to the man’s pub- 
lic spirit, then we appeal to him on a purely 
business basis, stating that we will sell the 
property donated at twice its appraised value. 
If the real estate owner has considerable land 
about the city we urge that he can donate some 
of this idle property to the Chamber of Com- 
merce to be used in industrial development, 
thereby enhancing and giving more permanent 
values to all of his real estate. 

(2) Lf some real estate is donated and other 
real estate is purchased, is there not apt to be 
hard feeling on the part of those who made 
the donations? 

ANSWER—We have not found much, if any, 
hard feeling on the part of those who have 
donated real estate. Of course, there are some 
inequalities both in donations and purchases, 
just as there are inequalities in the member- 
ship fees paid in a commercial organization. 
Some men will pay more than their business 
really justifies, and others will pay less than 
their property holdings justify. 

(3) To what extent are the development 
funds used for the current expenses of the 
Chamber of Commerce? 

ANswer—Our plan permits the Chamber of 
Commerce to use these funds for all legitimate 
industrial development purposes. For in- 
stance, freight rates are a very important fac- 
tor to industrial development. Our Board has 
voted to appropriate $15,000 of these funds for 
securing permanent river navigation on the 
Arkansas River. This, we feel, is just as legiti- 
mate use of the money as to put it actually in 
the stock in new factories, or use it as a bonus. 
Our agreement with the purchasers of real 
estate and the donors of property does not 
permit us to use the funds for current operat- 
ing expenses. In making up the annual budget, 
however, certain amounts of money from the 
development fund should be set aside for cer- 
tain specific purposes. For instance, the mak- 
ing of an industrial survey of the city can 
very properly be charged to the industrial ac- 
count. Nothing is of more importance to fac- 
tory development than to know the things es- 
sential for the success of the new factory. We 
proceed on the theory that we had better lose 
the factory than let the factory lose after it is 
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located in our city. However, this whole mat 
ter must be thoroughly understood in raising 
funds and should be a part of the agreement, 
to begin with. 

(4) After the land already donated or pur- 
chased has been paid for—which will require 
about four years on the 2 per cent monthly 
payment plan—what will be the future source 
of income? 

ANSWER—Mr. Baer’s plan in Little Rock 
contemplates the raising of $1,000,c00 in ten 
years, or $200,000 every two years. Although 
we have not yet entered into the second period, 
we have already had offers from some of our 
largest donors and buyers of real estate to 
duplicate their gifts and purchases. 

(5) To what extent is money from the de- 
velopment fund given in the form of bi 
to secure new factories? 

\NSWER—As to when bonuses shall be given 
this depends upon the action of the Board of 
Governors. As a matter of fact, we do not 
advocate the giving of bonuses. We have 
given a few small bonuses in order to make 
demonstration of our manufacturing possib zi 
ties and to get certain kinds of factories 
started here. The money may be used in stock 
investments or in any way the directors see 
fit. We do not expect to give bonuses unless 
it seems to us to be a wonderfully good in- 
vestment to give a small amount in this way. 

(6) In divid:ng up and laying out the land 
donated, is any attempt made to do this along 
modern city planning lines? 

ANSWeR—We have made no attempt to do 
anything along these lines except to work in 
general harmony with the plans proposed by 
the City Parkways Association. Under our 
plan the Board of Governors has the right to 
make purchases of real estate whenever ne- 
cessary to fulfill contracts. With land thus 
purchased we have laid out one addition ad- 
joining the city, but without any particular 
attention paid to beautifying it, ‘with the ex 
ception of building good roads and streets 
through it. This is a good suggestion, how 
ever, and one worthy of careful consideration. 

To sum up briefly some of the salient fea 
tures of the Little Rock plan: It furnishes 
at once a good big fund for operation. The 
organization is not dependent upon dues 
alone, but immediately becomes a thriving 
financial institution with thousands of dol 
lars to be used as collateral for city devel- 
opment. An organization thus financed 
established on sound business principles, 
and has for its foundation a 
estate collateral. Again, any citizen who is 
not a donor or purchaser of real estate may 
still be solicited to take memberships under 
any membership plan which may _ be 
adopted. Hence, the inability to purchase 
real estate will not debar any man from be 
coming a member. man who wants 
to take part in the building of his city is 
given a full opportunity to do so, 
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The New Concrete Viaduct at Reading, Pa. 


By Paul M. Reed 


Assistant Secretary, Reading Chamber of Commerce, Reading, Pa. 


YNDER the auspices of the Reading tracks, a total distance of 1,350 feet. 
( ‘ { ct the hand consists of a retained and reinforced cot 

reinforced concret duct crete beam and slab approach, eight 48-foot 
Spanning the Schuylkill River at Reading arches, five 110-foot elliptical arches an 
‘a., Was recently dedicated rhe struc one 48-foot elliptical arch. The width of 
ture wa mpleted by the Count the structure is 80 feet, and the greatest 
missioners of Berks at a total cost of St height above the water is 36 feet Ch 
840, which includes the payment of propert roadway is paved with creosoted wood 


























THE OLD IRON BRIDGE AND THE NEW CONCRETE VIADUCT WHICH REPLACED II 


damages, the replacing of gas and water block and carries two standard-gauge elec 

mains, sewers and other additional ex tric railway tracks. 

penses Provision is made to light the structurs 
In addition to spanning the Schuylkill either with gas or electricity. Gas pipes 


River, the viaduct also bridges the Schuy! and conduits for carrying the electric wires 
kill Canal, the Wilmington and Northern are laid beneath the balustrade on either 


West Reading and Pennsylvania railroad side. Boulevard arc lamps are placed on 


~ 
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alternate trolley poles, and 26 clusters of 
tungsten electric lights are carried on con- 
crete posts monolithic with the balustrade 
on each side of the structure. 
four lights in each cluster. 

The new concrete viaduct replaces an 
iron bridge which was erected in 1884. The 
structure was built on the same site 
as the old, and engineers were confronted 
with the problem of providing for the 
heavy traffic across the river at the foot of 
Penn Street, Reading’s main thoroughfare, 
leading to flourishing suburbs west of the 
Schuylkill River. This problem was solved 
by building one-third of the width of the 
concrete bridge across the entire span be- 
fore tearing down the iron bridge. Traffic 
was then diverted to the completed one- 
third of the concrete viaduct, after Waich 
the remaining two-thirds was built. It was 
thus necessary for the contractor actually 
to build two bridges side by side, and the 
task was successfully accomplished. 

The people of Reading and Berks County 
are proud of the bridge, especially because 
nearly everything that went into it was 
furnished at home. The cement came from 
Evansville, the stone from quarries at the 
western end of the bridge, the sand from 


There are 


new 


CITY 29 


Focht & 
The money to 
pay for the enterprise was furnished by the 
rank and file of the people, the bonds hav 
ing been purchased by persons in all walks 
of life. 


The contractors, Ee H. 
Son, are a Reading firm. 


Temple. 


Materials were used as follows: Cement, 


34,648 barrels, or 13,166,240 pounds; stone, 
64,310,000 pounds ; sand, 33,094,382 pounds; 
reenforcing 934,826 pounds. lhe 
total weight of material, exclusive of wood 
block, was 111,505,448 pounds. The amount 
of concrete used was 23,320 cubic yards 
here are 8,171 square yards of wood block 
paving. 


steel, 


The total cost was raised considerably by 
the payment of heavy property damages 
The new concrete viaduct is much wider 
than the old iron bridge which it replaces, 
and much valuable abutting private prop- 
erty had to be taken over by the county to 
make possible the erection of the present 
structure. The total 
follows: 


cost is divided as 


Contract price, $325,910 

Cement, $27,774.26 

Extras, $15,934.14 

Engineers and stenographer, $23,198 


Property damages, $173,371.91 
Paving and replacing gas and water mai ur 
sewers, $44,651.72. 





“Safety First” in Precept and Policy 
By William A. Searle 


Secretary, Rome Chamber of Commerce, Rome, N. Y. 


FTER a big fire it is an easy matter 
to stir sentiment to undertake fire 
prevention methods. After some bit 

of carelessness has cost several lives, any 
city can be roused to action. To start a 
campaign for greater safety and for the 
prevention of accidents in a city which has 
been peculiarly free from accidents and fires 
is a cold-blooded proposition that is likely 
to prove discouraging. 
remote that to stir enthusiasm is about as 
easy a job as to take a bone from a she- 
bear with cubs. Yet it can be done. 

In a large city such a movement carries 
itself along more easily perhaps than in a 
smaller community, because not so large a 
proportion of the population has to be 
stirred up in order to make the thing a suc 
On the other hand, when a smaller 


The need seems so 


cess. 


community is really waked up to such a 
proposition, each citizen becomes a poten- 
tial factor in the spread of the religion of 
safety. That was the problem that con- 
fronted Rome, N. Y., last winter when the 
subject of a 
broached. 


“safety first” campaign was 
For months a small group of 
determined, thoughtful men in the Chamber 
of Commerce kept at work at the proposi- 
tion, steeping themselves in the tenets of 
the safety faith, gradually gaining enthu 
siasm as they went further into the study of 
this movement which is gradually swinging 
across the country in an effort to make the 
United States a better place to live in by 
making it a safer place. It is no difficult 
matter to find statistics which show how 
much greater is the risk of death from ac 
cident or violence to persons in the United 
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States than in any country of Europe. ie 
difficult part is to arouse the people to 
understanding of the facts and to organi 
them into some sort of effort to lessen the 
accidents. 


his was the problem that Rome tackle 





RiLCAM GClEF 


and which it in some degree solved by a 
1 successful campaign. At the outset it was 
realized that the children must be reached; 
that the workers in factory, store and office 
and their employers must be interested and 


1 instructed; and finally that some method 











POLICY N® 3397 


BY INSISTING UPON OBSERV 











Rerty nasls may mean 


Worn out tools are dangerous w 








FULL ACCUMULATING 


om 
SAFETY ASSURANCE owns 
pret. 


Rome, New 
IN CONSIDERATION OF 


THE EXERCISE OF DUE PRECAUTION AND THE PAYMENT OF A PREMIUM OF 


COMMON SENSE 


DOES HEREBY 


THE HOLDER OF THIS POLICY AGAINST PROBABILITY OF PERMANENT OR SERIOUS INJURY 


CONDITIONS: 


PEDESTRIANS AUTOISTS TROLLEYS CHILDREN UNDER 7 CHILDREN OVER 7 
Wak deliberately Signal hing 0 t ~ . { n Look both waye thee walk stra 
Signal when making ot . = we injuring | = Look both ways, « Heip all younger children 
Kewp to ihe ngbt e connection with « stree nae 
yopteeged ty ty 4 Be courteves and cau ect ree angt Ki quay neve them beung masmed {01 
. . . t = ar a =. run. f. 
Look before you step off the curb.) Take Ume in making « tu : 
= warding & car iv motos Dest throw stunes It's o duty, ap opportunity 
When you start to cress a street do) “eerve the trattic rules Algbting from a car 
Bot stop m * Don't play on car tracks (ver ball he lege abs anus are jot 
et dash thru a crossing Algh back» ard ref otre Ub é 
De sot manicure your sails on the s Actos bert when they hit yoo mop ee ym 
street car Wrecks Tossing opposite bound track 
t it from the viber fel i be aafe Don't akate tm otr 
Use the beaten paths of travel for |, : ” —s _ oo = ie 
pedewts aoe ' . t get wo from when one ts cow . — 
P J * co Mm ~ ole x 
Do not depend upon traffic of | Keep your mackie under easy é e “ wacked me & lov risky 
Goer to protect you ra. it way save you hours in « 
Give the «treet cor dnd ante « ° Louse wires op ground may bull yoo Dea t throw glass ry 
a ao pve pedestrian a chance ie wo care a wore 
Because you have Eternity befor: |“** m0 tine emrtis hauget : a Look out fa > a 
i ghwa De ® ch” oF steal “ eyevder 
yen, dv But plunge into it to dase © = ie bute ae @ Carming wot b street cara, aut-« 
minute - Aepping eiiiieiteini 
When you are on the street keep} How! of tee dive a ey ° li 
your eyes and ears gipri to wheal) The horse may le old fashioned 7 ar thas & your « fall on you. M's 
vibers are dung [bet be etdl bas some rights dangervas if pot cant ow 
| 
EMPLOYERS | EMPLOYES HOUSEHOLD BICYCLISTS | RALLROADS 
. | 
Educate your employes to safety The “sale” man is truste € erease w very dangerous The sidewalks were halt for pedes Mull street vs Jamgy rons 
Safety means money to you | Safety matohes™ are y safety matches baa dee 
| If found dead on the tracks, pleanr 
‘The compensation law is strict | a drop hebted mate bes Don't be a law breaker notify my beneficary | wae carcie 
| 


ton carry o 


come the firs y cost You a pew suit 
Five fire buckets of water are 26 per | man lad of the man who drinks work for better ones aod pedestrians 
cont. lene effective than one 2)  gal-| saraptine is meant for the general : 
tom chemical. And « chemical is a) fety ar r portant specrve it. Keep to the nig | In 6 tussle with an engine most 
ways full and ready te your employer, you your | me are helpless Let the engine howe 
Hy . . “ “ where | ’ 
fan wt take rink - where | Lask whew you are viding, Te | the right of way 

Romemts r, Fire Underwriters’ reg | ; see aed | careful when near children 
ulauone are made for your henefit as thon | | 
well as their own. See that they are . — mE ond the wat the fiy—w { peces-| ‘The street proper is for bicycles as U pays ' 
observed | — A paper will d well as other vehicles | Stop, Look, Lister 

| 
PARENTS FIRST AID SUGGESTIONS THEATERGOERS HEALTH 

Teach & ‘ t Chink i - a crowd keep coo! Germs hike Ajet 

Teach of co safely to school —salety fr “ Siup 0 pant a cat on Sat the My the year areand They 
eebout and to play carefully after ecboal r = — ~ rry disease and ds ' 

ond P lortr - we Gre . . —_ Nw withgwt dest It's safer 

Always ert, think and act the Gafety Rs (honk You look after your property. Row 

T o ch dren — beg: The pow ” Fou differnet from your permon 

are wb women. Ask your dentist a tM p 1 will wever grt well if yor pick it 
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waicbes loose ip puck . . 
Vf the roads are not grad code Crommungs arc dang loctes 











Pirst aid to the Uninyured— ts Safety Purst 





Tf you are not sure, stop and think Better be safe than sorry. 
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must be devised of touching in the homes 
the wives, mothers and rest of the family. 
Individual responsibility was made the key- 
note. Each person must learn to exercise 
care and caution. 

A week was therefore set aside as safety 
week, but just what was to be done was 
kept a secret until the campaign was really 
under way. ‘The first thing that happened 
was that the child in the family, perhaps at 
tending a kindergarten, came home and be- 
gan telling the parents about “ 
The children 


safety first.” 
had beeng pledged in the 
schools to do this. <A lecturer had taken a 
carefully prepared talk illustrated with 
blackboard pictures to every school room, 
parochial and public, in the city, and at the 
outsct there was enlisted the whole school 
population. Can imagine how the 
father felt when, as he was about to go to 
work in the morning, his little girl put her 
arms around his neck, and as she kissed him 
good-bye, said: “Father, remember ‘safety 
first’ to-day, will you?” Day after day 
hundreds of children in Rome, N. Y., made 
that same speech to the breadwinner in the 
family. The newspapers were 
with space and help. Daily there appeared 
interviews on safety by the Mayor, Fire 
( hief, head of the Automobile Club, ete. 

One morning, people going to work no 
ticed that the poles along the streets which 
carried the trolley and electric light wires 
were painted with signs that cautioned, 
“Safety First.” During the next night 
huge green signs—greeri being the univer 
sally accepted safety color—were painted 
on the sidewalks at important crosswalks. 
The next day every street car in the city 
carried an illustrated poster. 

A corps of local speakers had been pro- 
vided with material from which they had 
prepared ten-minute safety talks. Each 
noon of the campaign week meetings were 
held in the various factories and industrial 
establishments. Many of the workmen 
came to these meetings because they were 
curious, but all took away at least a thought 
or two on being careful in their work. Ar- 
rangements had also been made to bring a 
safety exhibit car to the city on the New 
York Central Railroad, and this was visited 
by crowds during the time of its stay. 


you 


generous 


Each evening a great open-air meeting 
was held in front of the court house in one 
of the city parks, where on a huge screen 
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suspended from giant elms were 
pictures and charts directing 
safety. 


thrown 
attention to 
A safety engineer was brought to 
the city to lecture with these stereopticon 
pictures, each evening’s program conclud- 
ing with one or more motion pictures 
We are informed that these were the 
public outdoor illustrated lectures on safety 
given in the United States. 

\ithough 
evening 


first 


many women 


lectures, it 


came to these 
was realized that a 
large proportion of the home-ke« ping popu 
lation would not be reached, and another 
feature had been prepared. This was the 
distribution of an imitation insurance pol 
icy which contained safety suggestions and 
hints. It was illustrated and attractive. It 
was felt if this could be placed in every 
home in Rome it would receive attention 
and be preserved 

lwo things were done to arouse interest 
beforehand. Each of these policies was 
numbered, and the fifty lowest numbered 
ones were offered as prizes to the persons 
who turned into the Chamber of Commerce 
the best safety suggestions. Then the Jun 
ior Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 
boys of high school age, were enlisted in a 
campaign of distribution. The city 
laid off in wards, with a captain and team 
assigned to each with automobiles. Pre 
cautions were taken to prevent the neglect 
of any street or dwelling. Each captain 
had a complete map of his district to be 
covered upon which he had planned pre- 
viously where the automobile was to 


where each man was to be dropped, which 


Was 


o 
5 U, 


side of the street each man was to cover 
with the policies, and where each man was 
to be picked up by the automobile again 
Each automobile was driven by its owner, 
a member of the senior Chamber and vitally 
interested in the campaign. The captains 
of the squadrons were members of the 
graduating class of the high school. From 
a number of men it was reported that the 
public was waiting for the policies, it hav- 
ing been made known in the newspapers 
that between 4 o'clock and 5 o'clock these 
policies would be distributed. The men 
were instructed to knock at the door and 
leave a policy without waiting for a re- 
sponse. In many instances people were 
waiting and the door opened before the 
boy knocked. 

Thus was the last phase of the prelimi 
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nary work completed with enthusiasm and cidents which 
thoroughness Kach day there are evi ccur me 


are avoided and do not 
ver get into the newspaper head 


dences of the effect of this campaign And es—illustrating again the old saying 
yet it will be impossible to prove that one Blessed is that nation whose annals art 
single accident has been prevented for the short.’ 





To Promote my beaneggetie and Beautification 


lhe \ssociation of { ommerc¢ | Peoria hat lsome pages 1S devoted to the work oO! 
lll., has adopted an effective means of the Association’s City Planning Committe: 
stimulating local interest in city planning ind to illustrated articles on municipal im 
and beautification. The July issue of its provements in Peoria, accomplished or pro 
official organ, The Peortan, has been mad posed The photographs here reproduced 
a special “City Planning Number.” Prac show a graphic method of visualizing the 
tically the entire issue of 24 large and possible beautifying of an unsightly corner 




















INTERSECTION OF GLOBE STREET, KNOXVILLE AVENUE AND HAMILTON BOULEVARD, 
PEORIA, AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 

















BEAUTIFICATION OF THE SAME CORNER, AS PROPOSED BY THE CITY PLANNING 
COMMITTEE OF THE PEORIA ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 






































MODEL SHOWING PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF WESTFIELD PARK 


How a Suburban Community Held a “Know 
Your Town” Exhibit 


ESTFIELD, N. J., has taken an im affairs than with the municipal needs of the 
portant step towards solving one town in which they sleep 


il 


of the big problems of a metro Realizing these conditions, and the valu 
politan suburb. In common with most of helping the “natives” also to a wider 
other towns and villages adjacent to a great vision of the town’s opportunities, the 
city, Westfield faced the difficulty of arous Board of Trade of Westfield has planned 
ing in its people an intelligent and active and conducted a most successful “know 
interest in their local affairs. In suburban your town” exhibit. The High School was 
municipalities men who would otherwise — selected as the appropriate place, and dis 


be natural leaders in the civic life of the 
community are apt to commute daily to the 
city, and, through their business connec- 


tinction was given to the event by the pres 
ence of Governor James F. Fielder, who dc 
livered the principal address at the opening 











tions and the metropolitan newspapers, are exercises. 
usually much more familiar with the city’s No one of the thousands who visited the 
: rag 
{ STREET 
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WHERE THE Taran G5 WENT IN 1915 


LOCAL SCHOOL 247° @@@SSSS SC OOCCCCSCCCCCCCCES 


COUNTY TAX __ 16 @@O OOS OOOO COCC04 


STATE SCHOOL (22° @@@@@@@@C@C@00- 
ROADS 87 @eeeeeoor 


_TOWN GEN EXPENSE 825° @@@@@@@@ 


POLICE 65 @eeeee< 
INTEREST. TOWNDEBT 60° @@@@@@ 
STREET LIGHTING 47° @@@@e@ 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 40° @@@@ 


SINKING FUND /|20°@@ 


HYDRANTS 17> @e 
LIBRARY 15 @4« 
SEWER MAINT 12° @¢ 


BOARDOFHEALTH | 75° @ 
POORACCOUNT 50° @ 
PARKS 40°¢@ 
PLAYGROUNDS —_35°6 
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STREET LIGHTING I91I3 


CIRCLE DESIGNATES ENTIRE RECEIPTS 
White space represents proportion used 
for this department 


$212,387.77 
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t during tl four days that it re- 
ma pen could fail to be impressed with 
the i things which the modern town is 
d go | community action \ catalogue 
f the exhibit was nded to each visitor, 
hich the dis vere classified under 
the following heads 
( I BR \\ ‘ 
. I S . 
H R 1 B g 
Police Ds Evie WM 
1D) : N \ Recre 
at 
R g Le ; ( ties 
] ( es 
(he practical character of the infor: 
tion given to the citizens regarding their 
local government and the graphic manner 
1 vhich it was pre sented, are indicated by 
the ccompanying reproductions of a few 
f the charts. But, valuable as such charts 
are President Arthur N Piersot rf the 
Board of Trade, and the exhibit commit 
tees eali ed that models and live exhi ts 
vould add to the ilar interest \ very 
live exhibit was that T the Mosq 11to | X- 
termination ( omimiss the development 
of the wrigglers during the four days and 
the portance of preventing such develop- 
ment for other than exhibition purposes 
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were obvious to all observers. 

Town Engineer Vars was on hand to ex- 
plain the model of the Imhoff tank and the 
operation of the town’s sewage disposal sys 
tem, methods of laying pavements, and 
other features of municipal engineering. 
uniformed member of the Fire Department 
explained to the visitors the fire fighting 
methods of the town, and demonstrate 
with a real alarm box and bell the operatio: 
of the fire alarm system. Of special inte 
est to the women were such featurés as th: 
exhibits of the manual training and domes 
tic science work of the schools, and an ex 
planation by a uniformed nurse of the work 
of the District Nurses’ Association. 

Among the 
elaborate 


models shown, the most 
was the one here reproduced, 
showing a proposed improvement of West 
field Park This model, built with much 
care on a scale of one inch to ten feet 
showed the possible development of a piece 
of land owned by the town as a place o! 
beauty and recreation. 

lhe people of Westfield now know their 
town better than formerly, and with such 
knowledge they may be expected to pro 
gress more rapidly than heretofore in civic 
spirit and community welfare. 











MODEL OF “IMHOFF TANK 


WESTFIELD, N.J. 
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PAVILION AT SPRINGBANK PARK, LONDON, ONTARIO 


Municipal Progress in Canada 


O many of the visitors to the recent 


City Planning Conference in 


ronto, one of the most interesting 
features was the display of photographs 
and maps of Canadian cities. These had 
been gathered by the Commission of Con- 
servation with the codperation of the city 
officials and commercial organizations of 
the various municipalities. 
and towns were represented 


> 


North Vancouver, B. C. 


Montreal, P. 
Berlin, Ont. 
trantford, Ont. 
Regina, Sask. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
Brandon, Man. 
loronto, Ont. 


Prince Rupert Island, B. 
C 


Banff, Alta. 

Amherst, N. S. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
lranscona, Man. 
frenton Heights, Ont. 
Steelton, Ont. 
Westmount, P. Q. 


Sault Au Recollet, P. Q. 


Mount St. Bruno, P. Q. 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
Brockville, Ont. 

Pointe Claire, P. Q. 
Quebec, P. Q. 

London, Ont. 


St. Andrews, East, P. Y. 


Braeburn Heights, P. 


Hampstead, P. Q. 
Leaside, Ont. 
Campbellton, N. B. 
Mount Royal, P. Q. 
St. Boniface, Man. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 

St. John, N. B. 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Fort William, Ont. 
Victoria, B. C. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Montmagny, P. Q. 
Fredericton, N. B. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Prince George, B. C. 
Point Grey, B. C. 
Dorval, P. Q. 

Ile Aux Ceris, P. Q. 
Guelph, Ont. 
Kingston, Ont. 


Mount Allison, N. B. 


Moncton, N. B. 


Fifty-one cities 
as follows: 


lhe desire for a continuation of the work 
of the Commission of Conservation in the 
interest of intelligent city planning was in 
dicated by a resolution adopted by the Ca 
nadian delegates before the adjournment of 
the Conference. This resolution advocated 
“the creation of a special bureau on city 
planning, in connection with the activities of 
the Commission of Conservation, to act as a 
central body to encourage and cooperate with 
provincial or other housing and town planning 
organizations, and thus to pursue the good 
already, attained and furthermore anticipated 

a good work which we believe will be 
welcomed by all classes of people of the 
Dominion.” 

To the delegates from the United States 
two-facts were made very clear by the Ca 
nadian* exhibits—the wonderfully rapid 
growth in size of many of the cities of the 
Dominion and the increasing attention 
which most of them are giving to city plan 
ning and community welfare. For the in 
spiration of THE AMERICAN City's readers 
who were unable to attend the Conferenc« 
a few typical views from the hundreds 
shown have been selected for reproduction 
on the following pages. 











Victoria, British Columbia 








VICTORIA HARBOR AND PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 





BEACON HILL PARK, VICTORIA 
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Winnipeg, Manitoba 























| BOULEVARD SYSTEM AT WELLINGTON CRESCENT 
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MUNICIPAL LIGHTING SYSTEM, ASSINIBOIN AVENI 








Quebec—1912 





THE WOLFE MONUMENT AS IT APPEARED TWO YEARS AGO 





APPROACH TO WOLFE MONUMENT, 1912 














Quebec— 1914 

















THE WOLFE MONUMENT AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY 











i) APPROACH TO WOLFE MONUMENT, 1914 








Edmonton, Alberta, 1890-1914 





CORNER JASPER AVENUI AND FIRST STREET IN 1890 





CORNER JASPER AVENUE AND FIRST STREET TO-DAY 
1240) 




















Lethbridge, Alberta 























MUNICIPAL FAIR AND EXHIBITION GROUNDS 
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MUNICIPAL BOARD OI TRADE BUILDING 














NATIONAL HouSING ASSOCIATION. 
Housing Problems in America. Vol. 
lll. (Proceedings of the Third National 
Conference on lousing, December 3-5, 
1913, Cincinnati.) 1914. xili + 365 pp. 





I he ers wit scuss t this 
‘ Garden ( es 
( ~ P ry, Clul ( 
i v \rt r C. Come 
i este Commis How 
(. Frank B Presider 
ja Ihe Problem of the O 
Ki Chief H Ins 

Res F Residence i} 

( es,”” | I k B. W 
Plar g Committee, ( Cc) 

f Employees t | tri P 
Bureau of Safety, Relic Sa 
| States Steel (¢ 
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mittee Cit Club, ‘ York 
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Girt, Witson L., LL. B., President of the 
American Patriotic League. 
A New Citizenship. 1914. 268 pp. II! 


lustrated $1.16 




















The essf working in re 
ng boys 1 girls f h x 

C ics r the rator t f moral 

\ training,” is he le b $i 
1 tance f beginning this tical training at C y 
age, before habits of citizenship have bec e fixed, 
forms the author’s justification of his method and lends 
interest to this study of its s of 
New York, Brooklyn, Phila« I the 
ities, in the Indian schools s, and 
n Cu I'ypical bjections and miscor cept S are 
discussed, and a model s city charter, scl l state 
‘ tution nd scl 1 federal republic ire given 
I’ lar lue attaches t the book owing t the 
it rs tormer connecti s General Supervisor 
Moral and Civic T1 « in Cuba for the nite 
States War Departmer und as Supervisor at Laree 


Indian Schools for the United States Department 


ne University oF THE STATE OF New York 
Legends and Poetry of the Forests. 
(Compiled by Frank Leland Tolman 
Reference Librarian, New York State 
Library.) The Arbor Day Annual. Bul- 
letin No. 564 of the University of th 
State of New York, April 1, 1914. 71 pp 
1 photograph Free 


This collection does not deal directly with the plant 

. culture or protection of trees, but has for its ob 
ject to instill among school children a love of trees 
which will lead to grevter interest in planting and to a 
more intelligent rd tender care of trees alread 
pl anted, Resides ol 1 poems and legends there are se 
lections from such modern authors as Tugenev, Alfred 


Noyes, Maurice Hewlett, Selma Lagerlif. John Bur 
roughs, Sidney Lanier, Walt Whitman, Bliss Carman. 
Henry Van Dyke and others. comprising material not 
thoueht to be generally available in school libraries 
throughout New York State 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


1y be ordered of Tue American City, with the exception of Government publications and 
those indicated as free, which should be ordered 
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direct from the offices publishing them 
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BuREAU OF MuNicipaAL Researcu, New Yor 
A Report on the Police Pension Fund 
of the City of New York. (Submitted to 
the Aldermanic Committee on Police In 





vestigation.) I913. 212 pp. Free 
No constructive suggestions are offered in this re 
which is “descriptive and interpretative.” Its 
r es the scientif conclusions reached I 


lay serve as a basis for intelligent future consice 
on of the fund and of pension plans for em] 











i I | 
in other branches of service One m yje 

which the pension law as it sta to-day is 
demned, is that in accordanace with its provisions ex 
cessive discretionary powers are placed in the a! 

f a frequently changing police administratior This 
esults in a lack of stability and of uniform treat 
ent 1dministering the fund I 

f elementary business principles in 

tration is regarded as astonishing, 


being taken to the fact that 
rangements the handling of this 
ymnes a side issue and one by wh 





m is imposed upon. persons 
Many handicaps to good a 








umistr 





out, due to the unscientific and bungling nature 
1¢ statute. By way of warning, attention is calle 

to the alarming significance to the city of the rapid 

increase of appropriations from the tax budget for the 








support of the fund, in contrast to the decreasing 
proporti n of contributions of the force An interesting 
section is that on the Relative Importance of Service 
Pension Provisions to Other Provisions, ir whic 


t is shown that service pensions constitute only 
per cent of the total pension payments. One-thi 
the volume is devoted to an actu l 

represents expert work and is very i 






[Cue CLEVELAND FEDERATION FOR CHARITY AND 
PHILANTHROPY. 


The Social Year Book. 1913. 238 pp 
Illustrated. 25 cents 


Contains, in addition to reports on the various cha 
table and philanthropic institutions of Cleveland, a 
ticles by Mayor Newton D. Baker and other pron 
nent persons on vital social topics of the 
yusing reform, recreation, 
$ und health activities he | og! ‘ 
especially interesting and appealing, and the subject 
’ r, although primarily designed to call attenti 
to the problems and activities of “The City of Good 
Will,” has a broader application which will make it 
valuable to social workers in other communities as 
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CooLtey, Rocer W., LL. M., Professor of Law, 
University of North Dakota. 

Handbook of the Law of Municipal 

Corporations. 1914. 7II pp. $3.75 


The object of this book, which is a recent addition 
to the Hornbook Series and a of Henry H 
Ingersoll’s Hornbook on the law of Public Corpora 
tions, is to present a treatise less comprehensive than 
the original volume. Five chapters of Judge Ingersoll’ 
treatise, dealing with quasi-public or public service 
corporations, as railroads, electric companies, water 
and gas companies, etc., have been omitted, and the 
remainder of the volume rearranged and in some por 
tions expanded. The treatise will serve as a valuable 
text-book. General principles are conveniently given 1 
black-faced type, supplemented by explanatory text 
and foot-notes. 
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} NNER, ARNOLD W., 
| Y, HAI 


Architect, and 
DowN1nG, Landscape Architect 
Studies for Albany. 1914. Quarto. 10! 
pp. Many photographs, maps and plans. 
Free 
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in s c Much interesting informati 
ng the cit f Albany is given, and the direct 
ras g < is uses of photogr ss ving 
esent conditi th sketches of suggested improve 
ents es easily intelligible 


MPHREYS, Pu WESTCOTT 


The Practical Book of Garden Archi- 
tecture. 1914. 329 pp. Illustrated. $5.25 
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\DAM Samvuet Hoprxins, Associate Fellow 


of the American Medical Association 


The Health Master. 1913. 330 pp. $1.48 
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PLAY ND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OI 


"tama 
The Playground. April, 19014. 44 pp 


Illustrated. (A monthly magazine; price, 
$2.00 a year.) 25 cents 





This number of Playground consists of thirty 
ght « ent photographs, most of them excellent 1 
xecution, under the heading “Where Shall They 

Play ?” lustrating the need of year-round pl 
rounds for hildren of the congested city districts 
Jack and Jill” and their friends are shown in the 

wd ] laying on dangerous streets, on rail 

j river’s edge, on pestiferous d 

ps drunken woman to the police st 
n, or loafing on saloo yrners—all for lack of bette 

ersior that the g 

ers of } ste ynly by t 
rovisi aces of recrenxt 





Hupparp, Henry V., Assistant Professor of 
Landscape Architecture, Harvard Uni 
versity. 

The Size and Distribution of Play- 
grounds and Similar Recreation Facili- 
ties in American Cities. (Paper read !. 
fore the National Conference on City 
Planning, Toronto, May 25-27, 1914.) 
1914. 23 pp. 10 cents 
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\\ nN, Hon. Wor \\ 


The Social Center: A Means of Com- 
mon Undeestendng. \n address 

ered before the Fir National Contet 
on 4 ivic and Social Center Devel 

at Madison, Wis., October 25, I9QII 





United States Senat R N ) 
7 5 cents 
4 ae 
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‘ s ( Ss ( 
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1) r R W 
| R. H., Presid Ni S 
Adult Early Morning S il, ane 
Oacpen, C. K., B. A., Editor of umbrid 
VJ 


lagacsine. 
The Problem of the Continuation School 
and Its Successful Solution in Germany. 


\ 4 onsecutive Poli v. p14 So 
photographs 40 cents 
\ f 
s M 
‘ es 


\yres, LEonARD P., Ph. D 
Some Conditions Affecting Problems of 
Industrial Education in 78 American 
School Systems. (Publication of Di 
of Education, Russell Sage 1 lat 


IQI4 23 pp. Io cents 


Ayres, Leonarp P., Ph. D 
The Public Schools of Springfield, Ill. 


(Educational Sectio the Spring 
Survey conducted by the Division of 
cation, Russell. Sage Foundation, under 
the direction of Dr. Ayres.) 1914 


pp. Illustrated 25 cents 


Constant and Variable Occupations and 
Their Bearing on Problems of Voca- 
tional Education. (Publication of Divisior 
of Education, Russell Sage Foundatior 

II pp 5 cents 


BAWDEN, WILLIAM 7 Managing Editor f 
Vocational Education, Editor. 


Proceedings of the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 
(Held at Grand Rapids, Micl Octol 
23-25, 1913.) Bulletin No. 18. 1913 

pp. 50 cents 
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GERHARD, Dr. WittiAmM Paut, C. E., Consult- 
ing Sanitary Expert, New York. 

Recent Examples of Hospital Construc- 

tion in Europe. A Description of the 


Hospital and Sanatorium Beelitz, Near 
Berlin—Careful Attention Given to De 
tails—Effects of the Workingmen’s Insur- 


ance Act in Germany. (Reprinted from 
The Modern Hospital, March, 1914, Vol 


Il, No. 3.) 1914. Quarto. 9 pp. Illus 
trated 25 cents 
Deraperick, Witttram H., M. D. 
The Health Survey. (Reprinted from 
the American Journal of Tropical Dis 
eases and Preventive Medicine, Vol. I, 
No. 9, March, 1914, pp. 627-649.) 1914. 
23 pp. Free 
AMERICAN SOcIETY FOR THE CONTROL Of} 
CANCER, 


Cancer as a Public Health Problem. 
(Reprinted from the Monthly Bulletin ot 
the Department of Health of the City of 


New York, April, 1914.) Bulletin No. 2 

June, 1914. 19 py Free 
New York Mitk Com MITTEE. 

Seventh Annual Report of the New 


York Milk Committee, for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1913. 
Illustrated. Free 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF THI NEW 


York. 


Dirt Sediment Testing—A Factor in Ob- 
taining Clean Milk. By M. C. Schroeder, 


City oO 


M. D. (Reprint Series, No. 15.) Febru 
ary, 1914. 19 pp. ITlustrated. Free 
New York ASSOCIATION FOR TMPROVING THI 


CONDITION OF THI 
Purtic HEALTH AND 


Poor, BurREAU oF 
HYGIENE OF THEI 
DEPARTMENT OF SociAL WELFARE. 


Comfort Stations in New York City. A 


Social, Sanitary and Economic Survey. 
(Publication No. 80.) 1914. 39 pp. Free 
TENEMENT House ComMMITTEE OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF 


New York. 


Housing Reform in New York City. 
(Report of the Tenement House Commit- 
tee of the Charity Organization Society of 
the City of New York, 1911, 1912, 1913.) 
January, 1914. 47 pp. Illustrated. Free 


CRAWFORD, ANDREW WRIGHT, 
Philadelphia Bar. 
Certain Aspects of Municipal Financing 
and City Planning. (Paper read before 
the National Conference on City Planning, 
loronto, May 25-27, 1914.) 1914. 10 cents 


Eso., of the 


Dayton, Onto, BurEAU oF MUNICIPAL ReE- 
SEARCH, in cooperation with the 

OHIO STATE 
SION, 


Scnoot Survey CoMMISSION. 


Over-Age and Progress in the Public 
Dia- 
Free 


Schools of Dayton. 
grams 


1914. 40 pp. 
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Peirce, VERNON M. Chief Engineer, Office of 
Public Roads, and 
Moorerietp, CHartes H., Senior Highway 
Engineer, Office of Public Roads. 
Vitrified Brick as a Paving Material for 
Country Roads. (Bulletin No. 23 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. ) 
September 17, 1913. 34 pp. Photographs 
and plans. Io cents 


MuNicipaAL REFERENCE LiprAry, Cuicaco Pus- 

Lic LrBrary. 
Municipal Dance Halls. ( Municipal Ref 
erence Bulletin No. 2.) March, 1914. 10 
pp. Free 


Wore, ArcuipaALp J., Commercial 
the Department of Commerce. 
Commercial Organizations in Germany. 
(Special Agents’ Series, No. 78, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce, United States Department of Com- 
merce.) I914. 170 pp. 20 cents 


Agent of 


BUPEAU OF STATE AND MUNICIPAI 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Purchase of Coal by Institutions. 


RESEARCH, 


(Report No. 10.) May 4, 1914. 66 pp. 
Free 
Davirs, Joun Vironp, Mem. Inst. C. E.. Mem. 


Am. Soc. C. E., Mem. Can. Soc. C. E. 
Provision for Future Rapid Transit: 
Subway, Elevated or Open Cut, and 
Their Influence on the City Plan. (Paper 
read before the National Conference on 


City Planning, Toronto, May 25-27, 1914.) 

1914. 17 pp. Io cents 

* 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH Com- 
PANY. 


Telephone and Telegraph Statistics of 
the World. (Supplementing and bring- 
ing up to date some data previously ap- 
pearing in “Telephone Statistics of the 
World,” Bulletin No. 1, issued May 1, 
1912.) Bulletin No. 2, April, 1914. Free 


Civi Service CHRONICLE, New York. 


Fireman. Civil Service Examination In- 
struction. Second Edition.) 1914. 103 
pp. $1.00 
MeLton INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


sND ScHoot oF SPECIFIC 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
Industrial Fellowships. 1914. 


INDUSTRIES, 


15 pp. 
Free 
Cuicaco Civit Servick CoM MISSION, 
Prison Labor and Management, House 
of Correction. (Report by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, City of Chicago.) 1914. 
66 pp. Illustrated. Free 


Watson, F. R. 


Acoustics of Auditoriums. (Vol. XI, No, 
29, of University of Illinois Bulletin; Bul- 
letin No. 73 of Engineering Experiment 


Station, University of Illinois.) March 
16, 1914. 32 pp. Photographs and dia- 
grams. 20 cents 
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Six Considerations Which Enter into the 
Fire Hazard* 


ROADLY speaking, there are six im- 


portant considerations which enter 

into the “hazard” in fire insurance, 
and likewise into the science of fire pre- 
vention and protection, viz. : 


I. Exposure to Fire from Without 

lhe architect may have little to do with 
this, as the site is generally chosen before 
he is called in. The exposure depends upon 
the width of streets or courts, the space be 
tween the new buildings and the neighbor 
ing buildings, and the nature of such neigh- 
boring buildings. 

rhis hazard may be reduced, however, if 
the building is planned without openings 
facing the danger, or if wired glass win- 
dows (1), shutters, doors (2) and sky 
lights (11) facing such exposure furnish 
standard protection. Outside sprinklers 
(3) and fire hydrants (4) can also be pro 
vided to reduce the danger. 


II. Construction of the Building 

The hazard here is affected by the mate- 
rials and workmanship entering into the 
construction, their thickness and strength. 

\n approved building code is generally 
utilized by the underwriters in judging the 
adequacy of wall thicknesses and _ the 
strength of materials. 

Structural steel members are required to 
be thoroughly covered with fire-resistive 
materials, such as terra cotta, brick, con- 
crete or other approved material of ade 
quate thickness. The material and work- 
manship should also be such that, in case of 
fire, a powerful hose stream will not destroy 

* From a pamphlet recently published jointly by 
the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 


Architects and The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers 


the protection and expose the steel to the 
flame. 

lhe National Fire Protection Association 
at its annital convention in May, 1913, 
adopted regulations for a “Standard Firs 


Resistive Building of the Highest Tyy 


( 
t 


(6). This standard is for a building that 
would resist a temperature of 2,000 Fahren 
heit for four hours without material injury 
to its structural parts. Although imprac 
tical to erect all buildings as prescribed by 
this document, it is, nevertheless, an ideal 
that can be approached in any building at 
least in part. A suggested building ordi 
nance especially intended for small towns 
and villages (5) was also adopted in 1913 
and treats especially of protection for non 
fireproof buildings. 


III. Plan of the Building 


The hazard here includes questions of 
height, area, the location of fire stops, fa 
cilities for the escape of the occupants and 
facilities for access for firemen 

The height of a building seriously affects 
its insurance, because, beyond a certain 
height the fire departments cannot be de 
pended upon, for the present at least, for 
effective work. 

It is evident also that the larger the area 
the greater the danger of fire getting be 
yond control. When the area of any floor 
exceeds 5,000 square feet, the insurance cost 
is generally higher. Fire stops are provided 
to decrease the area in large buildings. 

Fire stops are either brick or concrete 
fire walls, no less than 12 inches thick, to 
prevent the fire spreading in a horizontal 
direction. 

To prevent the fire spreading in a verti 
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cal direction through openings between 
stories, such as staircases, shafts, elevators, 
vents, ducts, etc., such openings are shut off 
These should be of at least 
the same fire-resistive quality as the floor 
construction dividing the stories. 

For the purpose of allowing communica- 
tion between the various areas in a hori- 
zontal direction and between the floors in a 
vertical direction, doors (2) are provided 
which should be standard. 

Other elements included in plan and con- 
struction are the electric wiring (7) and 
fittings (8), protection against lightning 
(10), whether the building be fire-resistive 
or mill construction (13) and windows of 
wired glass with metal frames (1). Spe- 
cial standards have also been adopted for 
the construction of railway car houses (12) 
and for gravity tanks (31). 


by fire stops. 


IV. Fire Extinguishing Equipment 

The hazard here is affected by the char- 
acter of the protective apparatus, either 
stationary or movable, such as sprinklers 
(3), standpipes (14), pumps (15), valves 
(18), water supply, hand extinguishers, 
watchman’s clock, fire drills (29), fire 
alarms (16), (17), ete., all designed 
to extinguish fire in its incipient stage 


V. The Nature of the Occupancy 


The consideration of this hazard includes 
these points: Whether the merchandise and 
temporary fixtures are combustible or not; 
whether explosives or highly inflammable 
materials are stored; whether there are few 
or many employes; the nature of the work 
being done ; whether or not the place is kept 
clean; whether or not the fire extinguisher 
apparatus is kept in order, and whether or 
not the special mechanism or apparatus be- 
ing used is standard and properly taken 
care of. Gas machines (19) and engines 

20), incubators and brooders (22), kero- 
sene oil pressure systems (23), oxy-acety- 
lene heating and welding apparatus (24), 
waste cans and ash cans (25), films (26), 
oil storage (27) and gasolene stoves for 
cooking (28) are all, if improperly in- 
stalled, hazards of this nature. 

The danger of fire due to carelessness 
or viciousness on the part of the owner is 
commonly known among underwriters as 
the moral hazard. It is quite distinct from 


he se 


the physical hazard, but a careful investi- 
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Cite 


gation of the moral hazard is essential 
insurance. 


VI. Public Fire Protection 

This part of the hazard which depends on 
the efficiency of municipal departments, no 
tably the fire, water and building depart- 
ments, has an important bearing on the fire 
loss and consequently the cost of insurance 
Architects, builders and property owners 
can exert an important influence in fire pre 
vention by encouraging the enactment of 
adequate laws on these subjects and insist 
ing on an efficient administration of such 
laws (30). 

The principal publications referred to by numbers 
in this article are listed herewith. Many of the 
standards described in detail in these publications will 
be of invaluable assistance to architects, builders and 
others interested in building construction and main 
tenance. . 

Any of these pamphlets may be procured from Th« 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters; they may b« 
secured through insurance brokers, and they may b« 
had on application to the National Fire Protection As 
sociation, No. 87 Milk street, Boston. 


1. Wired Glass and Metal Window Frame Construc 
tion, 


2. Fire Doors and Shutters. : 
3. Sprinkler Equipments, Automatic and Oper 
Systems. 


4. Fire hydrants. 

5. Construction of Buildings in Small Towns. 

6. Standard Fire-resistive Building. 

7. Electric Wiring and Apparatus (National Elec 
trical Code). 

8. Electrical Fittings, List of Approved, 

9. Underwriters’ Laboratories—General information 
in reference to the nature of its work and the terms 
and conditions under which tests of fire appliances and 
materials are conducted. . 

10. Lightning, Protection Against. 

11. Skylights. 

12. Railway Car Houses (storage 
Construction and Protection of. 

13. Uniform Requirements—Standard mill construc 
tion, “inferior” construction, general hazards, oil 
rooms, general protection, stairway and elevator en 
closures, watchmen, thermostats, etc. 

14. Standpipes. 

15.Fire Pumps—Steam, electric, centrifugal, 
steam pump governors and auxiliary pumps. 

16. Signaling Systems (used for the transmission of 
signals affecting the fire hazard). 

17. Fire Hose—For fire department use, for private 
department mill yard use, unlined linen, for use inside 
buildings; hose couplings and hydrant fittings, for pub 
lic fire service; hose houses, for mill yards. 

18. Valves, Indicator Posts and Hydrants (for mill 
yard use). 

19. Gasolene Vapor Gas Lighting Machines, Lamps 
and Systems. Acetylene gas machines and storage of 
calcium carbide; coal gas producers (pressure and suc 
tion system). 

20. Gas and Gasolene Engines. 

21. The Story of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and a List of its Publications. 

22. Incubators and Brooders. 

23. Kerosene Oil Pressure Systems. 

24. Oxy-acetylene Heating and Welding Apparatus 
25. Waste Cans, Ash Cans, Refuse Barrels, Fire 
ails and Safety Cans for Benzine and Gasolene. 

26. Nitro-cellulose Films (storage and handling) 
27. Oil Storage (fuel)—Storage and use of fuel oil 
and construction and installation of oil-burning equip 
ment. Oil Storage (inflammable)—Systems for stor- 
ing 250 gallons or less of fluids which at ordinary 
tempe ratures give off inflammable vapors. 

28. Gasolene Vapor Stoves (for cooking and heat 
ing) 

29. Fire Departments, Private. 

30. Municipal Fire Alarm Systems. 

31. Gravity Tanks. 


and operating) 
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Motor Fire Apparatus in Youngstown and 
Chattanooga 
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NOTT COMBINATION CHEMICAL ENGINE AND HOSE WAGON, WITH GOODRICH TIRES 
USED IN YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 























: 
; 
: 
f 
rHE CHATTANOOGA FIRE DEPARTMENT HAS THREE AMERICAN LA FRANCE MOTO! 
PUMPING ENGINES IN SERVICE, EQUIPPED WITH DAYTON TIRES 
[247] 
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The Old and New in Fire Fighting Equip- 
ment in Atlantic City, N. J. 

















R TYPE OF FIRI 1OUSE WITH HORSE-DRAWN EQUIPMENT 























THE MODERN CALIFORNIA AVENUE STATION, WITH MOTOR-DRIVEN EQUIPMENT 
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| Motor Cycles in the Fire 
Department of a 
Small City 
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How Many Square Feet Should Be 
Allowed Per Person on 
Stairways? 




















| (he motor-cycle brigade in Columbia \. D. Allen, Commissioner of Buildings 
\lo., which is doing volunteer work for th« of the City of Cleveland, Ohio, writes to 
| 3 city fire department, is highly commended He AMERICAN City under date of August 
Chief Kurtz. This squad is frequently 29 that he is soon to take up the revision of 
the first to reach the scene of a fire, as some the Stairway sections of the Cleveland 
the men are usually around headquar building code. It is Mr. Allen’s idea that 
ers. In case the motor apparatus is being Stairway requirements should be consid 
repaired, the chief always drafts this squad ered from the viewpoint of the occupa 
nto service so that they can reach the fire of the building, rather than that ot 
; 
: 
7 
i 
; 
MOTOR-CYCLE BRIGADE, COLUMBIA, MO 
quickly and either extinguish it or check the construction of the building. M1 
it until assistance arrives. This prompt \llen has issued a circular letter on thi 
work they do with the extinguishers which — subject, which he will be glad to send to 
they carry on their backs. The accom- architects, engineers or others interested in 
panying illustration shows the brigade fire prevention. In order that the new 
ready for action. Cleveland code may be based on a consensus 
of expert advice, Mr. Allen desires expres 
+ + 


Fire Prevention in 
q the Schools 


Superintendent William M. Davidson, of 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, has an- 
nounced that lessons in Safety First and 
Fire Prevention will hereafter be included 
in the curriculum of the public schools 
Walter J. Loyd, a member of the local fire 
will deliver the 
pupils on how to prevent fires and what to 





department, lectures to 


do in case fire is discovered. 


sions of opinion as to the proper number of 
feet 


wavs in the following classes of buildings 


square to allow per person for stair 


Warehouses Hotels 
Workshops Club-houses 
Factories Office buildir 
Department stores ( 
Mercantile buildings ar Gymnasiu 
stores Museums 
(,arages eries 
lrenements Kat g 
Lodging houses 
covered 


Theatres and assembly halls are 


by the State Code of Ohio, and cannot be 


changed by act of Council. For this 


reason they are omitted from this list. 
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Alba I ition, Michigan City. Ind. Good light draws trade. Stores located 1 
on well-lighted reets d more and better business = 
Good Street Light! 
makes seeing easy and comfortable, prevents crime, and attracts 
homeseekers. It rouses civic pride, makes property more valuable 
and advertises a street or city. Well-lighted business streets are 


busy streets, and stores located on well-lighted streets do more 
and better business. 


Alba Globes i | 


get more and better light from the same current, or the same 
light from less current and make seeing easy and comfortable for 


| passersby. They are handsome by day and by night, are easily 
cleaned, require less handling and are not fragile. 




















Street Lighting Suggestions 
City officials, civic organizations and any one else who is inter-  |4} 
ested in Good Street Lighting can secure information and _ |i) 
. . . . wu 
literature upon request to our Street Lighting Department. 7 
fu 
ol 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company C 
PITTSBURGH jC 
i 
Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, a 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off 
sodas 5) 
48 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. : 























WENATCHEI! 
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Water Works and Street Lighting in Wenatchee 


By Charles 


Water Commissioner, 


ENATCHEE its a city 


class, with a population of 6 
and with approximately 15,000 
it ranches within a mile f the 
imits lt was incorporated in the yeat 
1AQ2 covers a territory of one and one 
nalfl square mies It has one and one-l 
iles oO! brick ind wood block pavement 
four and a third miles of macadamized 
stree 
rhe vater works are owned the cit 
vith a very good and sufficient supply the 


T. White 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
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ONE OF THE THREE RESERVOIRS 


IN 


THE WENATCHEE WATER SYSTEM 
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ment Filled With Barrett’s Paving Pitct 


For Street Railway Paving 





ARRETT?’S Paving Pitch is the 
only proper filler for brick pave- 
ments in the neighborhood of street 
railway tracks. 
Of the other fillers sometimes used. 
cement is too rigid, being shattered 
by the vibration of the rails 


Sand admits water and frost to the 
foundation. 


Pitch, however, takes up vibratior 
and protects the bricks from the jar 
ring of the rails, which otherwise 
would quickly crack them. It is a 


Paving Pitch 


good insulator, having high electrical 
resistance. Being absolutely water- 
proof, it keeps the metal, under- 
ground wires, etc., dry. 

In making track repairs pitch filler 
permits the blocks to be removed 
without any loss, whereas with 
cement filler it would be necessary 
to destroy the bulk of the brick 
which was removed. 

Pitch is easily handled, and the 
ordinary track repair gang can use 
it in replacing a pavement, as it does 
not require any special labor. 


oklet on request. 
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; : \UXILIARY PUMPING PLANT, WENATCHE® WATER WORKS 

| 

; { of water for every 50 feet of parking strip 12% to 331/3 per cent on its insurance: 
: } free of charge to each property owner to rates in the last year because of the instal 

: encourage them to keep their parking strips lation of high-pressure cast-iron’ water 
; ' in good condition. We find that this does mains, more and better hydrants and auto 

; away with the unsightly, weedy parking mobile fire apparatus. Among other recent 
. strips along the street to a very great ex improvements is an ornamental lighting 
l tent system. The arrangement of the lamp clus 

} lhe city received a reduction of from ters is in the form of an inverted fan 





Water Purification in Bangor, Me. 











Hi annual report of the Bangor meee ne \1, 3) 3 rt less 
Water Board for the municipal year Iron (Fest) not m we the 
1913-1914 contains a valuable state ner ‘nay Agile “4 ‘ 
nit nt by James M. ( aird, Chemist and Bac- Phe bacterial efficiency of the pliant 
\ teriologist, ol lrov, N.Y , on the operation the past five vears is shown in the follow 
: ol the new filter plant a ing table. These results cover a period of 
Che water is a very difficult one to treat two years (1909-11) with the old ers al 
7 properly lt is taken from the Penobscot three vears of the new filters resul 
River, which has a drainage area of about ow a marked increase in effici 
7,700 square miles above the water works 
’ , Pe Yea Year* y 
intake The pollution includes sewage  Racteria re 
from several localities, waste from the pulp 5 a Taner Saat GRaGeh an ane, Gate 
ills, and drainage from several farms. Filters TAT 03.4 88 1.24 = 88.5 
j lhe unfiltered water is pumped to the | Ae ge ee a a ee 
| coagulation basin, which has two compart- — ,, StY tap--;- 89.50 BOT os was 
e ments, the combined capacity being 1,500,- mains 29.5 84 4 1s 
O00 gallons. * Ca t yp é ‘ 
“| / Before the water enters the basins, the 7“ px a oe et 
coagulants, sulphate of alumina and lime _ 1913-14 
vater are added. The addition of the lime The average amount of calcium hy} 
water is necessary owing to the low alka chlorite used was about 14 pounds pet 
linity of the unfiltered water. lion gallons 
Che sulphate of alumina is purchased on [he report contains several elaborat 
specifications, the requirements being as _ tables, giving details of the analyses of the 
follows: water. Daily bacteriological examinations 
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Beautify CAPITAL PARK | 


Your Birmingham, Alabama 
Parks LIGHTED WITH . | 


Design 


as | UNION FOUNDRY CO. | 
LAMP STANDARDS 


We have a large number of ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS for 


Parks and Boulevards. 











Let us Submit Photographs and Prints for your approval. 


UNION FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Highest Grade Cast Iron Ornamental 
Lamp Standards and Brackets 


ANNISTON ALABAMA 
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STANDPIPE, 


are made of the water drawn from 
the city. 


a tap in 
Once a week a complete sanitary 
examination and monthly mineral analyses 
are also made. 

Interesting diagrams and figures regard 
ing the death rate from typhoid fever are 
included. These show that the improve- 
ment to the water supply began when the 
coagulant was used in 1905. For the four 
teen years before the coagulant was used 
there were a total of deaths from 
typhoid fever, 32 of which were due to im- 


210 


ported cases, leaving 178 of local origin 
lhe average for this period is, total 14.9— 
imported 2.3, local 12.6. 

For the seven years that the coagulant 
has used there total of 69 
deaths from typhoid fever, 40 of which 


been were a 


were due to imported cases, leaving 29 of 


BANGOR, MAINE 


local origin, 


is, total 9.8- 


he average for this period 
imported a7. local 4.1 

Since the coagulant has been used in con- 
nection with the filters there has been a re- 
duction of 07.5 per cent in the local deaths 
from typhoid fever. This does not take 
into consideration the increase in l. 
tion during that period. 

In quoting these figures Mr. Caird points 


popu 


t 
I 


out that it is not the intention to convey 
the idea that the water was the cause of the 
typhoid fever. There are many other 
means of contracting the disease. A pure 


water can only prevent that typhoid which 
was formerly due to impure water. 

Che report f the 
filter plant and wheel house, the pumping 
Station and dam, and the standpipe 
latter is here reproduced. 


contains illustrations 


| he 
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) For Your 
WhiteWay-- 
_ Specify Cutter 
“Lamp Posts 


Twenty-five years experience 
manufacturing lighting fixtures 





for parks, boulevards, bridges 
and business centres has pre- 
pared us to lay out lighting 
systems .in any town or city 
and to furnish the proper 
equipment at minimum cost 
We know how 
ence is back of every Cutter 
Post. 

Our designs are so varied 


This experi- 


that you will be able to select 
one which will be in accord 
with your locality 

Engineering data furnished 
on request with promotion 
plans, etc. Write for this in- 
formation 


Cutter Arcade 
Sign Posts will 
help make yours 
the City Beautiful 





They are not an eye-sore but an 


ornament 


If you are thinking of installing 
an adequate system of sign posts, 
write to us and let us give you 


some suggestions 


Street signs are essential but 
remember also that attractive and 
durable posts are necessary. Cut- 
ter Sign Posts are both attractive 
and permanent. 


GEORGE CUITER CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
413 Notre Dame Street 
South Bend, Ind 
Eastern Office: 
New York City, 258 Broadway 
Chicago, 421 N. Lincoln St. 











LIGHT UP 


BUT DO IT 


THE RICHT WAY 


HE appearance of ornamental lighting is 
T often ruined by the use of the wrong kind 
of glassware. Ordinary glass ba!!s, which 
in the daytime carry out the symmetry of an 


ornamental! column—at night become ridiculous! y 
smal! splotches of light, like this 





USE POLYCASE GLASS 


REGISTERED 


and you will have 


UNIFORMLY LUMINOUS 


BALLS OF LIGHT 
Like this 





When POLYCASE balls are used the glass 
itself becomes the source of light, owing to the 
remarkable diffusing qualities of this glassware. 
In addition POLYCASE absorbs very little 
light. 


GLEASON - TIEBOUT 
GLASS CO. 


New York City San Francisco Chicago 
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A Visit to Every 
City in New York State 

To render direct service to the cities of 
the state, a novel plan has been inaugurated 
by the Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials of the State of New York. 
Mayor Rosslyn M. Cox, of Middletown, 
President of the Conference, and Secretary 
William P. Capes, of New York, have 
started to visit every city in the state to 
study their various problems and needs, and 
to confer with local officials as to ways in 
which the Conference can assist them. The 
cities in the northern and western parts of 
the state are the first to be visited, the itin- 
erary starting in Ogdensburg, August 24, 
and including during the following three 
weeks the following cities in the order 
named: Watertown, Oswego, Fulton, Syra- 
cuse, Cortland, Oneida, Auburn, Geneva, 
Ithaca, Canandaigua, Rochester, North 


Tonawanda, Tonawanda, Lackawanna, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Lockport, 
+ + 


Baltimore Exempts Machinery and 


Tools of Manufacturers from Taxation 

By the terms of ordinance No. 491, ap- 
proved June 24, 1914, exemption from tax- 
ation upon mechanical tools and upon ma- 
chinery, manufacturing apparatus or en- 
gines is granted to manufacturers in the 
city of Baltimore. This exemption is made 
possible under the terms of Chapter 528 of 
the Acts of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land of 1914. 

+ + 

Tinkering with the 
Cleveland Charter 

Two amendments to Cleveland’s new 
charter, initiated by interests opposed to 
certain features of that progressive instru- 
ment, were submitted to the voters at a 
special election on August 11. One of 
these sought to strike out from the charter 
the non-partisan preferential plan of elec- 
tions, and to substitute for it the old plan 
of party primaries and partisan ballots. 
This amendment was defeated. At the 
same time the voters approved the other 
amendment, taking unskilled labor from 
under the protection of the classified ser- 
vice. 


Steps by which Results can be 





Secured in City Planning 


At the London Summer School of Town 
Planning a paper was read on August 14 by 
John Nolen, Sc. D., of Cambridge, Mass., 
on “Modern Town Planning in America.” 
lhe principal contributions of the United 
States so far in the movement for the better 
planning and building of cities were sum 
marized by Dr. Nolen as follows 


The parks or systems of parks, such as thos« 
of Boston and Kansas City. 

The playgrounds, as at Chicago, Rochester, 
Hartford, and other cities throughout the 
country. 

The development of street car transporta 
tion, making possible the separation of busi 
ness and residential neighborhoods 

Metropolitan planning in certain fields, as il 
lustrated by the work of the Water, Sewer, 
and Park Commissions of the Boston neigh 
borhoods. 

The wide residential streets, with tree 
planting, common to most American cities, 
and the relatively large residence lots with de- 
tached or semi-detached houses. 


The following is an abstract of Dr. 
Nolen’s answer to the question, “By what 
steps are we likely to get results?” 


“First of all we must gather up the experi 
ence of our own land and that from abroad; 
but we must not merely talk about it, we must 
find ways to apply to it. We must utilize the 
men who know and we must have repeated 
meetings and conferences and exhibitions for 
the comparison and communication of ideas 
Then our cities must have broader powers 
There should be less coddling by state govern 
ments and more city self-dependence. 

“Broader legal powers should be accompa 
nied by broader and better ideas of municipal 
finance. Much of our practice needs to be rad 
ically changed; some of it revolutionized. We 
are only beginning to apply sound, fair and 
equitable business methods to the raising and 
spending of the vast sums which are needed 
for a modern American city. Special financial 
methods, like excess condemnation and assess 
ments for particular improvements, are begin 
ning to get wider consideration 

“If we are really to advance in city building, 
we must recognize afresh that changes in our 
practice can be brought about only by changes 
in public opinion. We must find more ways 
and better ways of forming intelligent public 
opinion and of giving it effective expression 
Above all else, this is what makes the bright 
promise of modern city planning in America, 
for in this, I believe, we already lead much of 
Europe. There is nothing in Europe to-day 
that surpasses the widespread civic awakening 
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<2 Greater Baltimore 


( ) To Be Lighted By © 


MORRIS = 


Ornamental Standards 
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Baltimore. Md. Night view of Calvert Street. Illumination by ornamental 
G. E. Luminous’Arc Lamps on Morris Poles. . 

Baltimore has in the past been lighted with Morris poles, | 
carrying gas and electric lamps, throughout the streets, 
boulevards and parks. 
So satisfactory has been the service rendered by Morris 

poles, both from the standpoint of rugged durability and a 
from the artistic point of view, that for the’ Newer, Bigger, Bice 
Greater Baltimore, Morris poles have been chosen. The | Ii 


»f the present installation. bite 


Such a recommendation, such direct and positive evidence 
f the solid worth and beauty of Morris poles must carry 


Design No. 31076 conviction to every city in the United States. Our organi- Design No. 31108 


for the 


zation is at your service to execute plans or make sug- for the 
Gas Lamps . . 


gestions for equally satisfactory equipment. 


Complete catalog of 500 designs for the asking 


CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Elmer P. Morris, Sales Agent 
136 Liberty St, New York 


| 
designs selected are shown on either side of the night scene HIN 


Electric Lamps i 
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umong the people of the United States and of 
Canada. Almost anything is possible through 
the coOperative effort of such men as are now 
permanently pulling together toward definite 
ends in the civic and commercial organizations 
f scores of other cities that might be readily 
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named. These are the civic nerve centers. The 
promise of our American city planning is 
bright, because of this new spirit, this freedom, 
or new conception of freedom, of which city 
planning and better suburban building is, after 
all, only one meagre expression.” 





Items of Municipal Law 
By A. L. H. Street 


Providence Billboard 
Ordinance Valid 

The ordinance of the city of Providence 
which regulates the maintenance of bill- 
boards in the city by prohibiting advertise- 
ments of intoxicating liquors to be posted 
within 200 feet of any school, and by pre- 
scribing the nature of materials to be used 
in constructing billboards, dimensions, etc., 
is a valid exercise of the city’s police power. 
(Rhode Island Supreme Court, Horton vs. 
Old Colony Bill Posting Co., 90 Atlantic 
Reporter 822.) 

+ + 


Power to Establish Hack-Stands 

A city may establish public hack-stands in 
streets, but cannot authorize interference 
with ingress to and egress from the prem- 
ises abutting upon the place where such 
stands are established. (New York Court 
of Appeals, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Com- 
pany vs. City of New York, 105 North- 
eastern Reporter 803.) 

+ 


Recovery by City Against 
Contractor 

The fact that the contract for the con- 
struction of a municipal sewer makes the 
engineer's decision final as to amounts due 
the contractor for work done does not pre- 
vent the city from recovering from the con- 
tractor the amount of overcharges paid 
upon estimates fraudulently made by the 
engineer. (138 Pacific Reporter 618.) 

+ + 


A Valid Health Regulation 

The Wisconsin law, which requires the 
owners of apartment, tenement and lodg- 
ing houses to furnish suitably covered re- 
ceptacles for garbage, ashes and rubbish, 
is a valid health regulation. (Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, Koeffler vs. State, 147 
Northwestern Reporter 639.) 


Cityf Liable for Polluting Stream 

A city is liable in damages to an owner 
of land along or near a river occasioned by 
the city’s pollution of the stream by dis- 
charging sewage therein, according to the 
extent to which the value of his property 
has been thereby impaired. (North Caro 
line Supreme Court, Rhodes vs. City of 
Durham, 81 Southeastern Reporter 938.) 


+ + 
Right to Tax Telegraph Companies 


A municipal ordinance levying an occu- 
pation tax on a telegraph company is valid 
if it is not excessive, considering the 
amount of interstate business done through 
the local office. (Georgia Supreme Court, 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. vs. City of Cor- 
dele, 82 Southeastern Reporte: 26.) 


+ + 


Use of Private Property for 
Street Improvements 

Since a city has no right to use private 
property along a street to deposit dirt and 
materials in constructing a street improve- 
ment, a property owner is entitled to main- 
tain a suit to recover damages sustained by 
him in this way without his consent, or to 
enjoin such use of his premises. (Oregon 
Supreme Court, Reiff vs. City of Portland, 
141 Pacific Reporter 167.) 


+ + 
Disposition of Garbage 


The Rochester ordinance which prohibits 
the collection of garbage by unlicensed per- 
sons, and which limits the right to license 
to such persons as have contracts with the 
city for the collection of garbage is a valid 
regulation. (New York Court of Appeals, 
City of Rochester vs. Guterblett, 105 North- 
eastern Reporter 548.) 
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An attractive business section 
is a business asset 








It is a well known fact 





that where there is plenty of light, 





> ) 






there you will find activity and trade. It » 


is the brightly lighted thoroughfares that bring 






the business; trade naturally follows the light. 





Make your business section a busy section; bring 






the people down town at night; attract the trade 







from adjacent towns and villages; enliven the streets 


and give your city the appearance of prosperity. 
























Call the business men together and put up to them | 
the proposition of a well-lighted city; show them Al 
how a “white way” is a real business asset and a good :/ 
investment. N/ 

Install Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps as hun- 4 






dreds of progressive cities are now doing. 


These lamps give a beautiful, white light and the 






illumination though brilliant is well diffused. 










The artistic poles lend themselves to a large 


variety of designs—making the appearance 






of the streets attractive by day 





as well as _ night. 









us 
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Bulletin No. 4955 gives details of this 
most modern method of street lighting. Send for your copy today. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all large cities 


Largest Electrical 
Manufacturers in the World 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 


SET 


ON THE CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 8-10.—BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

League of Iowa Municipalities. Sec 
retary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, 
lowa. 

SePTEMBER 8-10.—BALTIMORE, Mb. 

National Association of Port Authori- 
ties. Secretary, William Joshua Barney, 
29 Broadway, New York City. 

SEPTEMBER 9-11.—GRAND RApips, MICH. 

The International Association for the 
Prevention of Smoke. Secretary, John 
Krause, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 9-11.—BUFFALO, N. Y. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association. Annual Meeting. Secretary, 
Will P. Blair, Locomotive Engineers’ 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 9-11.—Boston, MAss. 

The New England Water Works 
Association. Annual Convention. Sec 
retary, Willard Kent, Narragansett Pier, 
Si 


SEPTEMBER 12-15.—Detroit, MICH. 

Association of American Portland 
Cement Manufacturers. Secretary, 
Percy H. Wilson, Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 15-18.—ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Secretary, Clarenc: 
George, City Electrician, Houston, Tex. 
SEPTEMBER 21-25.—CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Annual Convention. Headquarters Hol 
lenden Hotel. Secretary, Jacob D. Israel, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 
SEPTEMBER 28-30.—CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
American Association of Commercial 


Executives. Joint meeting with Central 
Association of Commercial Secretaries 
Secretary, E. H. Naylor, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Octoper 3-8.—Sr. PAu, MINN. 
American Prison Association. Secre 
tary, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J 
Octoper 5-8.—AtTLANTIC City, N. J. 
American Humane Association. Sec- 
retary, Nathaniel J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 
Octoser 6-9.—Boston, MAss. 


American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements. Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SN nn Ran 


OcToBER 7-9.—LAWRENCE, KAN 


League of Kansas Municipalities. 
Secretary, C. H. Talbot, Lawrence, Kat 
OcTOBER 20-22.—WaASHINGION, D. C 

American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. Secretary, Henry Wi 
throp Ballantine, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis 


rOBER 20-23.—NewW ORLEANS, La, 
International Association of Fire En- 


gineers. Headquarters, Hotel Grune 
wald. Secretary, James McFall, Roan 
oke, Va. 


OCTOBER 21-22.—MANKATO, MINN. 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, Prof. Rich 
ard R. Price, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

National Housing Association. Secré 
tary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East Twenty 
second Street, New York City. 


OCTOBER 21-23. 


Octosi GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. Secretary, C. .\ 
Prosser, 105 East Twenty-second Street 


New York City. 


NOVEMBER 9-14. 


R 23-25. 


ATLANTA, GA, 
American Highway Association. [usi- 


ness Manager, Charles P. Light, Colorad 
Building, Washington, D. C 
NOVEMBER 10-15.—MUSKOGEE, OKLA, 
Southern Commercial Congress. [x 
ecutive officers Senator Duncan | 
Fletcher, President, Jacksonville, Fla.; Dr 


Clarence J. Owens, Managing Director 
Riverdale, Md. 
NOVEMBER 12-14.—Boston, Mass. 

American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. [:xecu 
tive Secretary, Miss Gertrude B. Knipp 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 

NOVEMBER 12-14.—PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Conference of American Mayors for 
the Discussion of Utility Problems. 
Acting Director, Clyde L. King, Room 
216, City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 17-21.—BALTIMORE, MD. 

National Municipal League. Secri 
tary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Nort! 
American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER '5.—J ACKSONVILLE, FLA 

American Public Health Association. 
Secretary, Prof. Selskar M. Gunn, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. 
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UNION METAL 
LAMP 


STANDARDS 


WITH AN ABSOLUTE 
20-YEAR GUARANTEE 


SOMETHING NO CAST IRON MANUFACTURER 
HAS EVER DARED 


HERE IT IS: 


Our new de 


“Type C” Mazda 





are prize wit c 
Design No. 1471-C Patented ag ‘pee for Drawir 
With Holophane glass. Unit , “s 


Sor B toanae-Biited Lamps graphs 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Union Metal Limited 
Galt, Ont., Canada 
DISTRIBUTORS: 

Pettinge Ar 4 , Boston Mass 
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SIMPLEX 


Steel 
Taped 
Cable 


The standard for 
decorative street 
and park lighting. 


It will halve your 


RUBBER 
INSULATION 


BRAID 


JUTE FILLING 


TAPE 


LEAD 


stevie ; 
REDJU 





underground wir 





STEEL TAPE : 
ing costs. 
STEEL TAPE Se nd for ha indsom 


illustrated took 


SIMDLEX 


WIRE & CABLE 60. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SERVING 
TARREDJUTE 























Capital and JPR ALITY) © Sixty 
Surplus TRUST Broadway 
$9,000,000 (Emiuiy-y ba) New York 











SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE 
IN THE ISSUE OF 


Municipal Bonds 


Conservative investors gladly pay more 
for bonds concerning the issue of which 
they feel secure. Why not issue your 
bonds in a manner to command the high- 
est market prices? 








> i, Ii ) W "40tt Street, New York City 
t ¢, Bryant 5883 
K & BC "North 7th Street, Phil adelphia, Pa For Information address 
Interstate Electric Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La 
Southwest General Electric ¢ . Dallas, Texas li, 
Capital Electric Co.. Salt Lake City” Utah Park Terrell, Manager, 
Pacific States Electric € ee 
Sen Francisco, Calif Oakland, Calif Municipal Department 
Los Angeles, Ca Seattle, Wash. Portiand ,Ore 
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Program of Important Joint Con- 
vention of Commercial Executives 

Tue American City is asked by S. C. 
Mead, President of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Executives, to extend 
to all commercial secretaries in the United 
States and Canada an invitation to be pres- 
ent at the convention to be held at the 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, September 28-30. 
This will be a joint meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association with the Central Associa- 
tion of Commercial Secretaries. The prin- 
cipal papers to be read and discussed will 
be: 


“What Constitutes an Efficient Organization?” By 
William George Bruce, President, Central Association 
of Commercial Secretaries. 

“How to Keep Association Members 
By James A. McKibbon, Secretary, 
merce, Boston, Mass. 

“Report of the Committee on Standardization.”” By 
Chairman Munson A. Havens, Secretary, Chamber of 
( ‘ommerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Commercial Clubs and the Farming Element.” By 
H. V. Eva, Secretary, Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn. 

“Commercial Organizations and Charities Endorse- 
ment.” By Howard Strong, Secretary, Civics and 
Commerce Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Promotional Effort and the Public 
Adolph Boldt, Secretary, Chamber of 
Houston, Tex. 

‘The Significance of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America.” By Ellidt H. Good- 
win, Secretary of the Chamber of vanmege of the 
U nited States of America, W ashington, a iw 

“Factors in Securing Factories.” By J. F 
Industrial Commissioner, 
Orleans, La. 

“Is the Employment of Membership Solicitors Prac 
tical?” By Byres H. Gitchell, Secretary, Board of 
Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

“The Democracy of the Commercial Club.” By 
truce Kennedy, General Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montgomery, Ala. 

“Commercial Association 
report by Carl Dehoney, manager of Convention and 
Publicity Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Thorndike Deland, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Denver, Colo. 

“Commercial Organizations and Civic Affairs.” By 
J. M. Guild, Secretary-Manager, Greater Dayton Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Conventions, Their Cost and Their Value.” By 
L. H. Lewis, General Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“What Education Is Doing for Secretarial Eff- 
ciency. By Prof Stephen W. Gilman, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The Boards of Directors of both organi- 
zations have adopted a recommendation 
that the two bodies perfect actual consoli- 
dation at the Cincinnati meeting, in order 
that there may then be a unified commer- 
cial organization for the whole country. 


+ + 


National Conference on 
Utility Problems 


In Tue American City for July refer- 
ence was made to the preliminary plans 
then being made for a conference of Ameri- 
can mayors for the discussion of public 
utility problems. Announcement is now 


Interested.” 
Chamber of Com 


Press.” By 
Commerce, 


Carter, 
Board of Commerce, New 


Advertising.”” Committee 


City 263 
made that the proposed conference will be 
held in Philadelphia, Nov. 12 to 14 next. 
The meeting has been called by Mayors 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia, Mitchel of 
New York, Harrison of Chicago, Baker of 
Cleveland, and Shroyer of Dayton. Many 
mayors throughout the United States have 
expressed their intention of attending. 

In order that an organization may be 
available to carry out such plans as may be 
determined upon at the November meeting, 
there has been formed the Utilities Bureau, 
with temporary quarters in Room 216, City 
Hall, Philadelphia, and, with Clyde L, King, 
Ph.D., as acting director. The Board of 
Trustees of the Bureau are Louis D. Bran- 
Frederick A. Cleveland, Felix Frank- 
furter, Samuel S. Fels, Charles F. Jenkins, 
Leo Stanton Rowe, Frederick W. Taylor, 
and Charles R, Van Hise. 


+ + 


deis, 


A Proposed National Conference 
of Mayors and City Com- 
missioners for 1915 


Mayors of many cities throughout the 
United States received last month from 
Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, of New York, 
a request for their opinion as to the ad- 
visability of holding a National Con- 
ference of Mayors and City Commissioners 
in San Francisco next summer. Should it 
be decided to hold such a conference it has 
been suggested that it continue for three or 
four days in from five to seven sessions. 
At the morning sessions topics of interest 
to all municipalities would be presented by 
experts, followed by free discussion. For 
the evening sessions general meetings are 
suggested, with possibly a banquet on one 
right. 

+ + 


American Association of 
Park Superintendents 

At the annual Convention held in New- 
burgh and New York City on August 24 
to 27 the following officers were elected 
to serve for the ensuing year: 


President—Gustav X. Amrhyn, New Haven, Conn 


Secretary-Treasurer—R. W. Cotterill, Seattle, Wash 

Vice-Presidents—John McLaren, San _ Francisco, 
Cal.; H. Merkel, New York City; C. W. Fohn, Colo 
rado S rings, Colo.; Charles Haible, Newburgh, N. Y. 
J. H. Prost, Chicago, Ill.; John Henderson, Montreal, 
Canada. 


San Francisco was selected as the place 
of meeting for the 1915 convention. 
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Street Lighting 
Standards 


In Many Attractive Designs 





Let us estimate on your requirements 
before placing your order 


HASTINGS FOUNDRY @ 
IRON WORKS 


Hastings, Neb. 








It Is Possible 


to utilize an ordinary 
street railway pole in 
connection with orna- 
mental bases and 
brackets to support 
either Mazda lamps or 
inverted luminous arc 
lamps. 









wire 

You can string your 
wires along 
the top of the 
poles, where 
they are prac- 
tically un- 
noticeable 
and out of 
the way of 
traffic. 

You save 
the cost of 
additional 
lamp stand- 
ards and un- 
derground 
construction, 
and avoid fur- 
ther obstruction 
of the curb line. 

Catalog ‘‘D’’ 

describes this 

money-saving 
ERECO Plan— 
write for a copy 


Electric 
Railway 
Equipment 
Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Designers Manufacturers 


New York Office 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses, of 
Interest to Municipal and County Officials and 
Contractors for Public Work 





A New Motor Sweeper mai 











eC Ya Ss 
otor. One filling is t 
Increasing attention is being given by street to 4 miles. 
leaning departments to the need for street Che atomizers extene 
leaning machine which will be motor driven the broom and are all era 
nd which will operate bv picking up the street 1 hand wheel convenient t ‘ 
dirt rather than by pushing it over the surface densit f the spray to be 
f the street or washing it into the gutter or street is under the direct ntr 
4, itch basins The Elgin Motor Sweeper und is determined by a changing 
| which has recently been placed on the market ing in the atomizers and not 
- by the Elgin Street Sweeve, Company i El gin decreasing the flow of water thr 
Iil.. h s been devel yped to meet this need As pipe This spray 1s vable 
indicated in the accompanying illustration, the justment that the sweeping 
machine is entirely under the control of one dampened, and as tl 
man The sweeper will move quietly over a it leaves a clean moistened pa 
paved street and gather up the sweepings from water upon the street 
a strip 8 feet wide, until about 3 cubic yards The machine in its present ut 
ire accumulated, at which time they can be sult of experiments extending 
dumped by the operator at points selected for several years 
the purpose The Elgin Motor Sweeper was t 
In order that the operation of the sweeper for sale in the fall of 1913. Ma 
may be as dustless as possible, a fine spray of ind sold during the winter and sent int 
water is forced upon the surface of the street tion during the spring of 1914 are said 
in advance of the broom This spray is de given very satisfactory ser In on 
livered through a series of sp ial atomizers f continuous operation it is 1 rted 
by an air pressure of 40 pounds to the square machine will sweey er 16,000 squar 
inch. The water and air pressure are con yf pavement per hour of operating ti 
tained in a steel tank with a capacity of about average cost of 4 cents per 1,000 sq 
200 gallons, and the pressure is automatically for the operation of the sweeper 
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THE ELGIN MOTOR SWEEPER IN OPERATIO 
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A KING 
WHITE WAY 


Is 
EFFICIENT 
AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


MANY DESIGNS 
PRICES RIGHT 


CATALOG 
AND 
“KING SELLING 
PLAN” FREE 





Lundin Ornamental 


Standards and Brackets 


HAVE BEEN ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH 


General Electric 
Luminous Arc Lamps 
They are highly artistic, 


simple in construction 
and very durable. 
These standards have 








CONCRETE 


LIGHTING 
STANDARDS 


They never rot, rust, nor 
wear and require neither 
painting nor repairs. 


CATALOG FREE 


PETTYJOHN CO. 


577 WN. 6th St. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





been adopted by a large 


number of cities. 
A PARTIAL LIST 
Boston, Mass. Rochester, N.Y 
Providence, R. I. Nashua, N. H 
Baltimore, Md. Newport News, Va 
Fall River, Mass. Calgary, Canada 
Haverhill, Mass Cambridge, Mass 
Cleveland, Ohio Worcester, Mass 
Toledo, Ohio Lynn, Mass 
and many others 
We have recently furnished 1500 Stand- 
ards and Brackets in Providence, R. | 
SPECIAL DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


Send for Catalog No. 11 


LUNDIN ELECTRIC 
AND MACHINE Co. 


No. 4031 Boston : Massachusetts 





























Carrying 30 feet 3° Socket Joint 


Orangeburg 


Fibre Conduit 


(“Admitted to be the best Fibre Conduit.’’) 


Made with four styles of joints: Socket, sleeve, 
screw and “Harrington,” with bends and fittings 
for same. 


Is the Lightest Conduit Made 


(3’ socket joint 1.2 Ibs. per foot.) 


hence the freight and cartage charges are reduced 
to the minimum. 


Send for The Conduit Book 


The Fibre Conduit Company 


New York, 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, 1741 Monadnock Bldg. 
Boston, S. B. Condit, Jr., Co. 


Winnipeg, Can. 
Tri-Provincial Supply Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., McClary-Jemison Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


Pierson-Roeding Co. 
San Francisco, Cal 


Seattle, Wash. 


Orangeburg, N. Y. potent, Com, 
Salt e City. Utah 
Bryant Zinc Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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The South’s Good Roads 


That the South should receive credit for its 
excellent work in road improvement is indi- 
cated by a booklet recently issued by The Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Company, of Philadelphia 
[he first three or four pages contain new pho- 
tographs of Trinidad sheet asphalt pavements 
in Washington, D. C.; Charleston, Louisville 
and New Orleans that are from 20 to 30 years 
of age. These views are followed by a score 
of pictures of the types of roadway now being 
built in Southern states. Virginia, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
\labama and Florida are among the states 
represented. Bermudez asphaltic concrete pre- 
dominates, but there are many fine examples 
of asphaltic macadam or “penetration” roads 
and of highways resurfaced with liquid asphalt 
carpet coats. Instead of this advanced road 
construction being confined to big cities and 
their vicinity, small towns are laying the best 
types of asphaltic concrete roadways, not in- 
frequently on a cement concrete base. 


+ + 
Lighting Standards 


\ recently issued pamphlet gives “Ten Rea- 
sons Why You Should Install Union Metal 
Lamp Standards.” It is issued by The Union 
Metal Manufacturing Comnany, of Canton, 
Ohio. The following is a summary of the rea 
sons given: 

he standards are handsome, clean-cut and 
massive, designed on classical lines. They are 
strong and durable, reinforced so that, while a 
sudden shock might bend the shaft, it would 
not break it. Their “Safety First” quality, due 
to sectional construction—base, shaft and head 
being separate units—and the use of pressed 
metal, is important in relation to freedom from 


accidents to pedestrians. Long life is insured 
to lamps and glassware by the al ption of 
shock and vibration. The standards are easily 
shipped and handled and inexpensively erected 


sor 
I 


lhe bases can be set when the concrete foun 
dation is built [here is great flexibility of 
design, making a standard for every lightin 


condition. The company’s guarantee is as fol 
lows 


“We will replace, at ar time wit t 
from the date of erection, ar Union Metal st 
steel shaft that fails from any se whatever (exce 
by wilful, malicious damage nit 
i 


three ($3.00) dollars each, net F, O. B 


Canton, Ohio.” 
+ + 


New Fire Engine for Baltimore 

The city of Baltimore has recently awa 
a contract for a triple auto-pumping engine t 
The Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company 
Cinc'nnati 


+ + 
A Sanitary Street Sweeper 


\ few weeks ago the city of Oakland, Cal., 
renewed its contract with the Sanitary Street 
Sweeping Company of San Francisco Phe 
contract provides for sweeping the paved 
streets of Oakland, at the rate of 35 cents per 
thousand square yards. The type of sweepet 
used is here illustrated. In its operation no 
water is used on the roadway, and it is said 
that after sweeping no sprinkling is needed, 
because the dust has been thoroughly removed 
All material picked up from the street is car 
ried along in metal tanks. A strip of 8 feet 
wide is swept at each operation, the speed be 
ing from 2'4 to 8 miles per hour, depending 
upon the amount of dirt in the roadway. Two 
men, an engineer and a laborer, are employed 
on each machine. 

















USED FOR SWEEPING THE STREETS OF OAKLAND 
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This ts the 
COLEMAN 


BOULEVARD LAMP 


425 of which were recently purchased 
by the city of Des Moines, Iowa. 

It is a high pressure gasoline lamp 
made both 300 and 1000 candle power. 
It is adapted to suburban use and 
towns of medium size. It is simple, 
durable, economical and easily moved 
to new locations. 

The low cost to install and operate 
has made these lamps popular and 
they are used by hundreds of cities in 
the United States and Canada. All 
night service 5c., midnight service 3c 
per night. 

Nothing to wear out or rust out, 
made of cast iron, brass and copper. 
Fully guaranteed and sent on 30 days’ 
free trial. 

Write for catalog and full particulars 
today. 
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— 
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: 
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THE 


Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 








[* our Ionic Design 
we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
mental but will give 
the most Uniform System 
of Street Lighting. 

This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tifying the street is not beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
increased valuation of real es- 
tate on the streets affected. 
Can be furnished as illustrated 
or with all lightsturned upright. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 
Iustrating Full Line 


The 
- Casey-Hedges Co. 


© CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 





























Have You Seen a 

Design More Artistic 
Than 
This ? 


An ornamental 
lighting system is 
more than an added 
beauty, it arouses 
civic pride. It stimu- 
lates business. It is a 
silent testimonial of a 


prosperous town. 


Ornamental 
Lighting 
Poles 


are designed to add 
beauty to your streets, 
but they do far more. 
They help make your 
town prosperous by 
attracting business. 
This particular de- 
sign of pole is for the 
high efficiency Type 
“C” Mazda Lamp. 
Let us tell you more 
about this pole, or we 
will show you our 


other designs. 





Design 8715 


RNAMENTAL [IGHTING PO () 


POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
“14 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK: 
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Jointing Cast Iron Water Mains 

[he Leadite Company, of Philadelphia, is 
sued last month a valuable card containing in- 
formation relative to making joints on cast 
iron bell and spigot water mains. 

he card is of suitable size to fit the stan 
dard 3-inch by 5-inch file. It gives information 
as to the relative quantity of Leadite, lead and 
jute required to make the different size joints 
from 4-inch to 48-inch. It also gives the re- 
lative cost per joint, per foot, and per mile of 
making joints on the different sizes of pipe, 
either with Leadite or lead The data given 
will be of value to engineers, water works su 
perintendents and contractors for estimating 
whether they use Leadite or lead on 
their work 


purposes, 
+ + 
A New Use for Motor Cycles 


In the belief that there is a large field among 
ire departments for motor-cycles equipped for 
“flying squadron” purposes, The Miami Cycle 

& Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, 
Ohio, has put upon the market the Flying 
Merkel Special “F. D.” 

[his motor-cycle consists of a spring fork 
and spring frame construction, which is par- 
ticularly advantageous on rough streets. At 
tached to the front forks are two one-quart 
Pyrene extinguishers, fastened with special 
brackets, which make it possible to remove 
both extinguishers from the machine at one 
time without having to unfasten any clamps 
or bolts. A siren alarm, made especially for 
ire department service, is fastened to the ex- 
haust pipe. A regulation fire-axe with plaster 
pick is held in position by a leather pocket and 
a spring clip, affording instant accessibility. 
Mounted on the luggage carrier is a first- aid 
kit. Other necessary equipment can easily be 
attached as desired. 

Power is furnished by a twin-cylinder V-type 
motor, which, although rated at only 7 horse 




















been tound unaer tests 


power, has 


University of Cincinnati's Engineering r 
partment, to develop considerab] great 
power. In tests for speed at ibilit 
machine, completely assembled and equippe 
has repeatedly been run as slowly as 5 mil 
per hour and as fast as 65 miles per | 
1s possible to increase frot the minimut 
maximum within 50 yards 

The machine has two separate brakes 
is an internal expanding brake, operated 
back pressure on the pedals; the othe 


powerful band brake of the external « 
ing type, similar to the 
which automobiles are fitted, and it i 
ated by a small foot pedal n 
left foot board It is 
either brake independenth 
both at once if desired. 


+ + 


Youngstown’s New Fire equipment 
On another page of this issus 
a coml il ation <¢ 


emergency brakes witl 


possible 











gine and hose 


Wal 
cently put peratio1 
Youngst wi ) 
chassis was built 
Nott Fire Engine ( 
of Minneapolis The e1 
Youngstow1 having 
60-gallon chemical tanks 
a small hose wag b 
600 to Soo feet of | 
pacity from a hors« 
machine, these were us it 
the construction. The illus 


tration shows the neat de 
sign of the Vanadium casi 
steel wheels which are mucl 


lighter than wooden wheel 
used for that purpose 
are said to be four times 


the strength The chas 
is the Nott « 


worm-drive type 


mpany s 
which « il 
be equipped with any 








FLYING MERKEL SPECIAI I 


~~ ment 


hose box or che 


that may ~- poe | 
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Cyclone-Waukegan 
Sanitary Fence 


is neat and strong; built of 
a heavily galvanized wire, evenly 
spaced; firmly woven. 
on wood or iron posts; 
uneven ground. It 





self-adjusting 
makes 






Illustrated Catalog 
sent free on request. 


giving 
Write for it. 


MOU CLL DLT 





The Health Merry-Go-Round 


furnishes Entertainment, Exercise and 





Health for the children. 


Especially adapted to the needs of 
Parks, Playgrounds, Schools and 
Kindergartens. 


Guaranteed to be free from defects— 
Durable, Safe, Simple. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO. 


Dept. K-14 QUINCY, ILL. 


Easy to set up 


various 


Gyclone-Waukegan 
Sanitary Fence 


SOLVES THE BACK-YARD PROBLEM 






to 


a permanent 
improvement that adds value to the premises 


Sold Under a Strong Quality Gaarantee 


Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 107, Waukegan, Ill. 


designs 


The most effective enemy of dirt and disorder in 
the back yards and alleys of your town or city is 
Cyclone-Waukegan Sanitary Fence 
Wherever it replaces the old board fence it 
solves the problem of community health— 
tends to abolish disease and fly-breeding 


Conditions and transforms unsightly 
back yards into sanitary and safe 
play-grounds for children. 


These photographs tell a true story 
Note the contrast 











Could you use Waste 
Cans like this? 


We have furnished 
about 2,000 of them 
to the City of Phila- 
delphia, which are now 
on the street corners. 
These cans are made 
in accordance with the 
city specifications, and 
are specially con- 
structed for hard usage, 
being made of extra 
heavy sheet iron and 
having metal braces 6 
inches apart running 
the full length of the 
can. 

This can is the best 
style for streets, parks, 
factories, stores or 
warehouses—in fact, 
any place where there 
is waste material of 
any kind. 


These cans will give you good service. May we send 
one or more on approval? 


DeZouche, Hanson & Co. 


14 North Pifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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